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REVIEWS. 


The History of the Franks—[ Histoire des 
Francs]. By Count de Peyronnet. 8vo. 
Vol. I. & Il. Paris: Allardin; London, 
Dulau & Co. 


Tue frequency of revolutionary changes, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the present age, has occasioned a diminution 
of severity in the punishment of the higher 
political delinquents. The danger in which 
public men have stood of seeing their own 
party overthrown, has taught them to feel 
the philosophic truth of the epigram, which 
avers that “ treason when it succeeds is no 
longer treason”; and that censure depends 
almost universally on failure. The appre- 
hension that it may be “ our turn next,” has 
tended to supersede the maxim of killing 
to encourage a successor in office (pour en- 
courager les autres); and the block, as a 
remedy for wrong thinking, has fallen out of 
fashion. Whatever loss to society may be 
incident to this change, there is this decided 
gain in it, that, whereas a dead man is 
of no manner of use, except to the anato- 
nists, there is ever a potential utility in the 
living animal, by which mankind may in the 


long run benefit. The volumes before us, 


the ——- of a minister of Charles X., 


condemned after the revolution of July, and 
at present confined at Ham, prove that a 
person who, as a statesman, may have been 
found “ stark naught,” may serve his country 
in the character of an author; and that he 
who cannot be trusted with a ministerial 
portfolio, may still make advantageous use 
of the ink and paper. For our own parts, 
we hail with sincere delight this, and every, 
indication of growing civilization; and we 
consider the acquiescence of the French 
nation in the lenity of their government to- 
wards the subscribers of the ordonnances of 
July, as highly honourable to the people. 
We have great pleasure, while reviewing M. 
Peyronnet’s work, to reflect on his escape 
from capital punishment ; and scarcely less, 
to learn that he is enabled to beguile the 
tedium of confinement with literary labour. 
But we cannot carry our consideration so 
far as a contemporary has done, who thinks 
that “there is a sacredness in the present 
situation of the author, that would prevent 
us from openly expressing ourselves, either 
to praise or to condemn.” As, on the one 
hand, we should not dream of visiting the 
imputed offences of the minister upon the 
historian, so, on the other, we do not see 
why we should abstain from canvassing the 
work of the historian, out of consideration 
for the position of the statesman. In all 
cases, or nearly so, there is an equal excuse 
for this sort of misplaced forbearance. Most 
authors, for instance, directly or indirectly 
write for bread. They labour honourably to 
support themselves and their families by their 
writings ; and a failure hurts their feelings in 
@ more substantial manner than through the 





wounds of their vanity. This, and all similar 
grounds, are motives for candour and upaghe® 
ness in the reviewer: but they afford no 
reason for leaving error unexposed, or graver 
faults unrebuked. There is a third party, 
whose interests are paramount to those of 
an author; and in behalf of the public, the 
critic is bound, in all instances, to “ speak 
truth and fear not.” 

On this point, M. Peyronnet has taken a 
juster view of his own rights and claims. In 
his preface, he says, “I have written this 
work with attention; but I am in a place 
where literary resources do not abound. I 
must, therefore, have committed some faults 
—perhaps many. I ask indulgence, there- 
fore, as well for my natural deficiencies, as 
on account of the aids of which I have been 
deprived. I say not this, that I may be 
spared, but that my errors may be accounted 
for, and pardoned. ‘To fair criticism I shall 
reply, in my own spirit, and that of my re- 
viewer, by profiting by it. Under other cir- 
cumstances I might have done better; but 
I have had no choice,—scarcely that of ab- 
staining from writing: for what else could I 
do with my life?” 

The History of the Franks is a subject of 
interest to more than to the French nation ; 
for in it, the antiquarian has to seek for the 
first elements of a system of polity, which 
spread widely and deeply into the institutions 
of modern Europe. It is from this history, 
if from any, that materials | be obtained 
for solving the problem of the shock between 
civilization and barbarism, and for estimating 
the action and reaction of their respective 
forces. In the interval of time which elapsed 
between the entire conquest of Gaul by the 
Romans, and the settlement of the Franks in 
that country, the arts of civilization, as they 
were then known, must have been extensively 
diffused. The people, removed from the seat 
of government, must have been less exposed 
to its frequent revolutions, or to its degrad- 
ing immorality.* Under the protection of 
the Roman legions and the Roman laws, 
agriculture must have made considerable 
progress, and wealth must have been accu- 
mulated. Roads, a great cause of the spread 
of the arts, were constructed for military 
purposes by the authorities; and _corpora- 
tions were established on the banks of the 
great rivers, for maintaining a free passage 
between their opposite banks. On the Seine, 
the Sambre, the Loire, the Saéne, the Rhone, 
and the Durance, the existence of such cor- 
porations, headed by their Prefect, is matter 
of history.t With such elements of pros- 
perity, the Gauls, ifless refined and cultivated 
than the Italians, were, in all likelihood, not 
inferior to them in every particular that 
concerns the real happiness and civilization 


* « You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the per- 
manent benctfits of civil government; and your remote 
situation is less exposed to the acetdental mischiefs of 
tyranny—(savi prozimis ingruunt).”’—* Address of 
Vespasian’s Lieutenant to the Gauls,’ Tucit. Histor. iv. 

t Grégoire, Recherches Histoniques sur les Freres 
Pontifes, 





of agommunity.t It should appear, that 
amidst this internal quiet and prosperity, the 
Christian. religion established itself earlier 
and more firmly, than in Rome itself; and 
the Gallican church, acquiring consistence 
and influence, seems to have been one of the 
most efficient elements for counteracting the 
barbarous tendencies of the invading nor- 
therns, when the downfall of Roman supre- 
macy left the inhabitants of the country to 
their own unassisted energies. ‘The Franks, 
unlike the Saxon invaders of England, did 
not exterminate the natives, nor utterly over- 
throw their ancient usages; they did not 
even confiscate the entire property of the 
people, but contented os. wm with a 
portion only of the lands of the former pos- 
sessors. The Gaulish population and their 


“ecclesiastical chiefs, (who, says Gibbon, were 


all native provincials,) must have retained 
some degree of their former prosperity, since 
the Frank chiefs found and submitted to the 
necessity of adopting their religion, and be- 
coming Christians. Another conclusive fact, 
proving that the Roman polity still subsisted 
in some vigour, is the preponderance of Latin 
in the new language, formed from the coali- 
tion of the two nations. The Franks (all 
Germans as they were,) were compelled, 
under pain of not being understood, largely 
to adopt the vocabulary and grammar of the 
conquered people. The church service was 
performed in Latin ; all the terms relating 
to the hierarchy and its discipline were Latin; 
and the bishop’s cortége must have long 
remained a nucleus for preserving the supre- 
macy of that language, and for preventing 
its being superseded by the ruder dialect of 
the conquerors. From all these circum- 
stances, it is clear that a mutual influence 
must have been exercised between the an- 
cient and the invading population, well cal- 
culated to develope the mental energies of 
the latter, and to render their sway and ex- 
istence as a nation permanent. 

But though the outline of this conflict be- 
tween the principles of good and evil may be 
tolerably clear, it is nevertheless difficult to 
determine the precise effects of the shock; 
to discover in what particulars the Franks 
profited by the comparative civilization of the 
Gauls, and to discern what was left standing 
and what was overthrown. This much only is 
self-evident, that the material prosperity of 
the country must have gradually disappeared, 
through the continued and ruthless civil and 
domestic warfare of the Merovingian dynasty ; 
and that, with it, must have declined the 
learning and culture of the people, till, at 
last, the scanty remnants were very closely 
confined within the walls of ecclesiastical 
establishments. 

To traee the progress of these changes, 
and to follow up the respective influence 
of the two races in developing the social 
system which arose out of their amalga- 





t ‘“« —— Geminasque viator 
Cum yideat ripas que sit Romana requirat.” 
Claudian, 
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mation, is the true business of the histo- 
rian of the Franks. It is the only point 
of view in which the annals of a barbarous 
race can possess the slightest interest to 
an age so enlightened as the present. The 
names of the long succession of kings which 
occupy the chronology of Frankish Gaul, 
the purposeless invasions, ready hostility, and 
prompt reconciliations of their bearers, mark- 
ed by nothing but a series of treachery, of 
assassinations, adulteries, massacres, burn- 
ings, and destruction, are totally unworthy 
of being rescued from oblivion, except in 
their connexion with the destinies of the 
nation at large, and the fortunes of huma- 
nity in subsequent generations. Unfortu- 
nately, the materials for a philosophical his- 
tory do not lie upon the surface. The annals, 
indeed, of the earlier epoch of Frankish story 
abound in a greater degree, perhaps, than 
those of any of the contemporary invaders. 
The interests of the French church were 
so closely bound up with those of a race 
of chieftains, who made their liberalities to 
the establishment the habitual set-off for 
their incessant criminality, that the clerg 
were powerfully incited to preserve the me- 
mory of the men and their misdeeds.§ The 
history of the church itself was in a great 
degree included in that of the state; for the 
intervention of the bishops in the domestic 
affairs of the royal families, in their marriages, 
and their divorces,—in the raising and de- 
pressing particular dynasties and individuals, 
rendered them part and parcel of almost 
every leading event. But in recording the 
transactions of which they were participators, 
the annalists wanted the lights necessary to 
rendering them instructive to future genera- 
tions. ‘lhe people and their sufferings went 
for nothing; and the growth of institutions 
was too slow and gradual to strike on the 
senses of the writer, or to awaken his atten- 
tion. Subsequent historians consequently 
either pass rapidly over this portion of their 
task, or content themselves with translating 
the quaint simplicity of their predecessors 
into the more pompous and polished style 
which they believe will redeem the barren- 
ness of the subject with the readers whom 
they address. 


To the living generation of French histo- 
rians, new views of their duty, and of the 
scope of their science, have opened: and the 
greater number of historical works of the day 
are directed to recover from the obscurity of 
ancient collections such monuments of the 
domestic condition of the people, of their 
social vicissitudes, and of the origin and 
growth of their opinions, as have not wholly 
been lost in the night of ages. But of this 
school of writers M. Peyronnet is not a 
professor. To the philosophy of history he 
seems to entertain the dislike which might 
be expected from a member of the political 
party to which he has attached himself; and 
it may seem something like a justification of 
his conduct as a minister, that his mind is 
not constituted for reaching to that elevation 
of thought, which would have led him to 
avoid the political errors of judgment of 
which he is the victim. “I have been asked,” 
he says, “ what is my system? Great God, 
a system for an historical composition! A 





§ «* Nous appellons, dit-il, en ce pays icy, Saincts, 


tous ceux gue nous font du bien. La maxime de ces 
bons moines est de tous les temps et de tout pays.” 
—Bayle, article Gregoire I. 





fixed thought, an object chosen beforehand, | accustomed to the existence of ind 
where the only question is to bear testimony | 


to the truth! I write history, I do not ima- 
gine it. 1 do not create, I only reproduce it. 
I do not give it such as I might desire it to 
be, but such as I find and recognize it. He 
who does otherwise, does he write history?” 
Here is evidently a mistaking of two 
things essentially distinct ; the perception of 
the dramatic unity, (so to speak,) of an his- 
torical period,—of the great moral and in- 
tellectual links which chain and direct the 
succession of events,—and the invention and 
adoption, “ with malice aforethought,” of a 
theory to serve a purpose, for the sake of 


which purpose the history is written, and its | 


facts forced and denaturalized. ‘This is a 


confounding of the use with the abuse,—of | 
“ An object | 
different | 


the medicine with the poison. 
chosen beforehand” is a very 
thing from a perception derived after a deli- 
berate study of the facts, of which it is but 
the generalization. M. Peyronnet does not 
imagine that an historian could sit down to 
write history, without any previous know- 
ledge of his subject, and compose as he reads, 
with his thoughts never in advance of his 
extracts? How, then, can he suppose it 


possible for him thoroughly to have di- 


gested his subject, before he commences the 
literary labour of putting it together, and 
not to have involuntarily formed a theory of 
the events? It is in this particular, (as it 
seems to us,) that the difference exists be- 
tween the historian and the annalist; that 
the latter records events as they arise, as 
isolated facts, while the historian views them 
in connexion with their causes and conse- 
quences, and draws from them that moral and 
political instruction, which is the especial ob- 


ject and end of historical study. We do not, 


however, agree with M. Peyronnet that he has 
preserved his history in all the virgin purity 
from theoretic bearing that he imagines. If 
we are not very much mistaken, he has his 
hypothesis, to the maintenance of which he 
lends the whole weight of his facts, such as 
he sees them under the influence of his creed. 
It seems to us, that he writes to illustrate 
the merits of hereditary monarchy, descend- 
ing in the order of primogeniture; and to 
insinuate that hereditary succession in the 
masculine line, and not election, was the 
original law of the Frankish constitution. 
If this were a point worth contesting, it 
might easily be disproved. ‘The “ fortunate 
soldier” who was first raised by his equals in 
arms to sovereign authority, must have been 
elevated on personal considerations alone ; 
and it is impossible that, on his decease, his 
constituents should not have resumed their 
rights. Convenience and affection might 
unite in determining them to replace the 
crown on the head of one of the family ; and 
an usage would, in the course of genera- 
tions, grow out of this convenience. We 
know that such was the case with the feudal 
tenure, which was at first only a life interest; 
and there can be little doubt that the same 
causes would produce the same effects, in 
the descent of the crown. That the early 
French kings were permitted to parcel out 
their dominions among their children, to the 
manifest danger and injury of the people, 
may seem to throw a doubt upon the right 
of election; but it must not be overlooked, 
that the idea of France “one and indivisible,” 
had not yet been attained. The Franks were 








—————_ 
ston ependent 
provincial governments, as matters of fact 
exactly as the English were accustomed to 
the Heptarchy. There was nothing, there. 
fore, forced or singular, when these separate 
states had been accidentally united under one 
sovereign, to see them again divided amon 

his family. It is also probable that the 
Leudes, in consenting to such an arrange- 
ment, were partly induced by the satisfaction 
of reducing the king more nearly to their 
own level. Such a division, with the inter. 
minable civil wars to which it led, was, 
indeed, destructive of national prosperity ; 
and it seems to have done more in barbaris- 
ing Gaul, than the original invasion of the 
country, and the immediate downfall of the 
Roman power. But it was a necessary con- 
sequence of the constitution of the Frankish 
armies, which were composed of a number of 


| co-equal and independent tribes, led by their 


own chiefs, who were each, as a matter of 
course, sovereign in the territories which 


| they were enabled to seize: and so inherent 


was this arrangement in the minds of the 


| northerns, that it established itself perma- 


nently in Germany; and notwithstanding 
the Clovises and the Charlemagnes, it cons 
tinued to prevail in France till Louis XL, 
by an union of wisdom and cunning, se- 
conded by the growing civilization of Europe, 
was enabled finally to destroy it. 

The history of the sanguinary and wicked 
kings of the first dynasty, (the period em- 
braced by M. Peyronnet’s two volumes,) is 
singularly intricate and difficult to follow. 
The uniform tenor of slaughter and of crime, 
and the barbarous dissonance of names, un- 
distinguished by pleasing associations, deprive 
the story of those land-marks which serve to 
commonplace a long series of facts in the ima- 
gination. The author has done wisely, there- 
fore, in dividing his subject, notinto reigns, but 
into the several epochs in which a tendency 
to union of the separate states, or of disunion, 
prevailed ; and in carrying on in one unin- 
terrupted thread the events of the several petty 
kingdoms into which France was divided. 
With respect to style, also, M. Peyronnet is 
not unhappy. With the exception of occa- 
sional scraps of fine writing, it is sufficiently 
appropriate ; and it is probable, that, in the 
entire execution of his work, he has achieved 
all that he proposed in its plan. It is not, 
therefore, absolutely fair to reproach him 
with not having done more. We should, 
it is true, have been better pleased, if, instead 
of a mere readable rifacciamento of the 
obscure annalists, some attempt had been 
made to explain the state of society and the 
condition of the people in those remote ages; 
to account for the recuperative energies of 
a population repeatedly ravaged by all the 
horrors of barbarous warfare, and to develope 
the resources which enabled such _ large 
armies to keep the field. The exploits of 
Charles Martel against the Moors of Spain, 
connected as they are with poetic fictions, 
and with historic consequences, are dismissed 
in twelve pages; curiosity remaining wholly 
ungratified respecting the means by which 
such enormous forces (we reject the mon- 
strous absurdity of 365,000 of the enemy 
slain,) were fed,—respecting the habits 
and manners of the invaders,—or any- 
thing, indeed, except the mere facts of 
the battles. When we consider the vast 
difference that it would have made in the 
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destinies of Europe, had the Moors esta 
blished themselves in France, it is provoking 
to know so little of the great actions which 
drove them back behind the Pyrennees, or of 
the circumstances which eventually turned 
them from their purpose, and prevented them 
from renewing their attacks. Some further 
researches into the state of the church, also, if 
conducted with judgment, and enlightened by 
asound criticism, would have been an inva- 
juable contribution to our knowledge of the 
times. The history of the Franks, in so far 
as it is an object of rational curiosity to the 
resent generation, turns more upon the 

bours of the churchmen, and their efforts 
to humanize their masters, than on military 
exploits, which are neither recommended by 
the chivalrous spirit of succeeding ages, nor 
by the utility of the results. How far a perfect 
developement of these several points may 
be attainable, even with all means and ap- 
pliances at hand, is, perhaps, not very cer- 
tain. But it is impossible that the rich stores 
of antiquarian lore, (as yet scarcely exa- 
mined,) which are buried in the obscurity 
of French collections, should not afford a 
large mass of scattered traits, calculated to 
forward the inquiry. These, however, are 
among the resources from which the prisoner 
at Ham is necessarily cut off, and we allude 
tothem, not for the purpose of under-esti- 
mating his labours, but to excite the industry 
of those who have such documents at their 
command. 


Taking the volumes before us as they 
are, we are sorry that we cannot class 
them among the works which throw a new, 
or a clearer, light on the epoch of which 
they treat. There is little of critical acumen 
discernible in their pages: nor do we learn 
much of the characters aud motives of the 
persons whose deeds are narrated, beyond 
what may be found in the briefer narration 
of Anquetil. ‘There is nothing of the keen 
sagacity of Voltaire : nothing of the German 
patience in investigating disputed facts. 
These, to be sure, would terminate in “ sys- 
tems”; and to systems the author has a 
rooted objection. He seems, indeed, to have 
taken special pains te keep himself out of 
sight, and to abstain from giving any infu- 
sion of his own mind to the simple narrative. 
“T tell the tale as ‘twas told to me,” might 
have served for his motto; for if he found 
his subject, as he tells us, sine fuco et arte, 
he has the full negative merit of leaving it 
so. In thus denying to M. Peyronnet a 
among the first class of historians, we 

ave no intention of asserting that his book 
is either bad of its kind, or divested of utility. 
Asaliterary effort, we repeat, it is not without 
considerable merit; and there is certainly 
vacant space for it on the historical shelves 
of the completest library. As there is but 
small reason of state for the continued incar- 
ceration of a minister, whose offences were 
not very different from the approved official 
acts of some of his successors, we cannot 
but hope that M. Peyronnet’s punishment 
is beginning to be considered as sufficient, 
and that he will soon be at large, to continue 
his History, under circumstances of less dif- 
ficulty and privation than those which he 
himself feels have detracted from the per- 
fection of the present volumes. 
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An Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed, the 
First Astronomer Royal, compiled from 
his own MSS. and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, never before published ; to which is 
added, his British Catalogue of Stars ; cor- 
rected and enlarged, By Francis Baily, 
Esq. Vice President of the Royal Society. 
Printed by order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 


| Tue history of this work is curious and in- 
| teresting, and cannot be better told than by 


Mr. Baily himself :— 

* Some time during the year 1832, I was in- 
formed that an opposite neighbour of mine, 
Edward Giles, Esq. 5, Tavistock-place, was in 
possession of a large collection of original MS. 
letters written by the celebrated Mr. John Flam- 
steed, to his friend Mr. Abraham Sharp, who had 
formerly been his assistant at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, at Greenwich, and who made the mural 
are then in use. These letters were found, some 
years ago, at Mr. Sharp’s house, in a box de- 
posited in a garret, filled with various books and 
papers; and Mr. Giles was good enough to send 
them over to me for my perusal. I immediately 
recognized the handwriting of Flamsteed, and 
found that they contained much interesting and 
original matter connected with his astronomical 
labours not generally known. This correspon- 
dence embraces a variety of subjects; but the 
principal, the most novel, and the most interest- 
ing, is the account of the repeated ditiiculties 
and impediments which delayed, and almost 
prevented, the publication of the *‘ Historia 
Ceelestis > and the new light which it throws, 
not only on the history of that transaction, but 
also on the whole of Flamsteed’s labours in the 
science of astronomy. Having recollected to 
have formerly seen, at the Royal Observatory, 
some MS. papers, originally belonging to Mr. 
Flamsteed, relative to this subject, I proceeded 
thither to examine them more minutely, in order 
to see if any additional information could be 
obtained on this point; the Astrenomer Royal 
kindly affording me every assistance in the pur- 
suit of my inquiries. ‘To my great surprise and 
delight, I found there a vast mass of MS. books, 
papers, and letters belonging to Flamsteed, which 
had been lying on the shelves of the library for 
the last sixty years, unnoticed and unknown. 
These MSS. were purchased by the late Board 
of Longitude in 1771, for the sui of 1002, at 
the suggestion and recommendation of the Royal 
Society. At the time that I discovered them, 
they were in great confusion and disorder; most 
of the letters and papers were loose and scat- 
tered about ; and those which were pasted into 
guard-books, were, moreover, fastened with such 
a mass of paste, that they were literally moulder- 
ing away. Amongst the confused heap, I was 
fortunate enough to find a Catalogue of these 
MSS. apparently in the hand of the late Dr. 
Maskelyne, or compiled under his superinten- 
dence. My first object was to detach the letters 
from the guard-books, and to free them from 
the injurious effects of the paste, which was 
visibly destroying the colour of the ink and the 
texture of the paper; then, having arranged 
them according to their subjects and dates, I 
caused them to be neatly bound, in order that 
they might be conveniently referred to hereafter. 
The other parts of the MSS. that were loose, 
were treated in a similar manner, and bound up 
in different volumes, according to their contents, 
Having minutely examined these MSS., I soon 
found that the character of Flamsteed had not 
been fully developed by his biographers ; that 
these documents opened a new view of the great 
obligations that were due to him for his un- 
paralleled exertions in the cause of astronomy, 
in the midst of vexations and difficulties that 
would have weighed down a mind of less power- 
ful temperament ; and that they exhibited him 





in a light very different from that in which he 
has generally been viewed. Instead of the mere 
selfish and indolent observer, pursuing his ob- 
servations at his own ease, and for his own amuse- 
ment, regardless of his fame, and unwilling to 
communicate his observations to others, as some 
of his cotemporaries, and even his more recent 
biographers, have too incautiously represented 
or insinuated him to have been, we find him not 
only actively employed in making and dividing 
his own instruments with his own hands, and at 
his own expense, but also devoting his spare hours 
to the investigation of the lunar and planetary 
theories; suggesting remedies for the various 
anomalies that he too frequently met with, form- 
ing tables for the more accurate computation of 
their places, and communicating the result of his 
inquiries, with the greatest readiness, to those 
engaged in the same studies; at the same time 
struggling, not merely with illness, but with ob- 
structions and difficulties of various kinds. But 
that which I consider in these MSS. as of most 
importance to the practical astronomer, is the 
discovery of the original computation book, from 
which the major part of the British Catalogue 
has been deduced, and which has enabled me 
not only to detect many errors in that Catalogue, 
but also to discover the source of them, and thus 
correct them with more confidence. It was under 
an impression that so much additional light might 
thereby be thrown on the history of Flamsteed’s 
life and labours, that I drew up a representation 
of the facts here stated, and suggested the pro- 
priety of republishing the British Catalogue, with 
such amendments and additions as might thus 
be afforded ; to be accompanied with such ex- 
tracts from those newly-discovered MS¥. as would 
tend to exhibit the character of Flamsteed in its 
true and proper colours.” 

These facts were submitted, in a letter, to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
President of the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory, by whom, with a re- 
commendation that they should be carried 
into effect, they were transmitted to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Their lordships most properly complied with 
the request, and ordered that the work should 
be printed at the public ——-. 

Having thus put our readers in possession 
of the circumstances which led to the pub- 
lication of this work, we shall proceed, at 
once, to give some extracts from the auto- 
biography of Flamsteed, written, as the date 
indicates, in his twenty-first year, and enti- 
tled “ The self-inspections of J. F.” It com- 
mences with the quaint earnestness of the 
old school. 

“ God suffers not man to be idle, although he 
swim in the midst of delights; for when he 
placed His own image, Adam, in a Paradise so 
replenished of his goodness, with varieties of all 
things conducing as well to his pleasure as sus« 
tenance, that the earth produced of itself things 
convenient for both; he yet, to keep him out of 
idleness, commands him to till, prune, and dress 
his verdant habitation, and to add (if it might be) 
some lustre, grace, or conveniency to that place, 
which, as well as himself, derived its original 
from his Creator.” 

Pursuing this serious train of thought, and 
arriving at the conclusion that “ idleness is 
the prodrome of all evils,” he proceeds :— 

“To keep myself from idleness and to re- 
create myself, I have intended here to give an 
account of my life in my youth, before the actions 
thereof and the Providences of God therein be 
too far passed out of memory; and to observe 
the accidents of all my years, and inclinations of 
my mind, that whosoever may light upon these 
papers may see I was not so wholly taken up 
either with my father’s business or my mathe- 
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matics, but that I admitted and found time for 
other as weighty considerations. I was born at 
Denby, in Derbyshire, in the year 1646, on the 
19th day of August, at 7". 16™, after noon: my 
father, named Stephen, was the third son of Mr. 
William Flamsteed, of Little Hallam; my 
mother, Mary, was the daughter of Mr. Spate- 
man, of Derby, ironmonger. From these two I 
derived my beginning, whose parents were of 
known integrity, honesty, and fortune, as they 
were of equal extraction and ingenuity ; betwixt 
whom I was tenderly educated, by reason of my 
natural weakness, which required more than 
ordinary care, till I was aged three years and a 
fortnight, when my mother departed, leaving my 
father a daughter, then not a month old, with 
me, then weak, to his fatherly care and protec- 
tion. My first ten years were spent in such em- 
ployments as children used to pass away their 
time with ; but afterwards, my practices began 
to show my inclination more plain: for when, 
by my father’s care, I had gotten at school so 
much Latin as would make me understand an 
elegant English author, I began to aiiect the 
volubility and ranting stories of romancers ; and 
at twelve years of age I first left oif the wild 
ones, and betook myself to read the better sort of 
them. Afterwards, as my reason increased, I 
gathered other real histories; and by the time 
Iwas fifteen years old, I had read, of the ancients, 
Plutarch’s Lives, Appian’s and Tacitus’s Roman 
Histories, Holingshed’s History of the Kings of 
England, Davies's Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sanderson’s of King Charles I., Heyling’s Geo- 
graphy, and many other moderns, besides a 
company of romances and other stories, of which 
I scarce remember a tenth at present. But now 
the Providences of God became more observable 
upon me and unto me; for in the latter end of 
the year 1660 and the beginning of 1661, it 
pleased God to inflict a weakness in my knees 
and joints upon me.” 

This disorder in his limbs, which he seems 
to attribute to a cold taken in bathing during 
the summer of 1660, appears to have pre- 
vented his removal at that time to the Uni- 
versity, where he earnestly wished to pursue 
his studies. 

“ My desires,” he remarks, with equal sim- 
plicity and seriousness, “ have always been of 
learning and divinity ; and though I have been 
accidentally put from it by God’s Providence, yet 
I have always thought myself more qualified for 
it, than for any other employment; because my 
bodily weakness will not permit me action, and 
my mind hath always been fitted for contempla- 
tion of God and his works. Being thus with- 
drawn from schoo!,” he proceeds, “ I had Sacro- 
bosco’s Spheres in Latin lent me, which I set 
myself to read without any director, but not un- 
successfully. For here I laid the ground of my 
mathematical knowledge ; and in that winter, 
before Christmas, my father taught me arithme- 
tic, with the doctrine of fractions, and the golden 
rule of three direct and converse, which I learned 
sufficiently promptly. At Christmas, or a little 
after, I went to Uttoxeter, and took with me 
Fale’s Art of Dialling; and having seen a qua- 
drant formerly, whose fabric it was told me was 
Jaid down in that book, I set myself presently to 
calculate a table of the sun’s altitudes, at all 
hours, in the equator, tropic, and some inter- 
mediate parallel in the latitude of 53° by his 
tables of Natural Sines, which I did in Lent that | 
year, without any help, and before that I heard 
of any artificial tables; and accordingly framed | 
myself a quadrant, of which I was not meanly 
joyful.” 

In 1665, “On August the 26th, being,” 
as he observes, “ aged 19 years, 6 days, 11 
hours,” he set off for Ireland, in order to be 
touched by the famous empiric Valentine 
Greatrakes ; and the minute narrative of his | 





journey is not without interest. But we 
must pass from this account of his early life, 
and come at once to his appointment as As- 
tronomer Royal, and the establishment of a 
Royal Observatory, from which period, says 
Mr. Baily, we may date the commencement 
of modern astronomy. 

Flamsteed having become known to seve- 
ral distinguished persons, and particularly 
Mr. Oldenburgh, ——. of the Royal 
Society, and of Sir Jonas Moore, the latter 
invited him to London in 1674, and seems to 
have been desirous that he should educate 
his son, but this proposition was declined. 
Flamsteed was still earnestly bent on divi- 
nity, and took orders at Ely House, at the 
hands of Bishop Gunning, who ever after, he 
observes, ‘‘ conversed with me friendly and 
freely.” In the month of March preceding 
his ordination, which took place in the Easter 
of the year 1674, Sir Jonas Moore procured 
for him the appointment of King’s Astrono- 
mer, with an allowance of 100/. a year; a 
stipend, it must be acknowledged, not very 
creditable to the liberality of Charles II.+ 

* Between my coming up to London and 
Easter,” Flamsteed continues, “ an accident 
happened that hastened, if it did not occasion, 
the building of the Royal Observatory. A 
Frenchman, that called himself Le Sieur de St. 
Pierre, having some small skill in astronomy, 
and made an interest with a French lady, then 
in favour at Court, proposed no less than a dis- 
covery of the longitude, and had procured a 
kind of commission from the king to the Lord 
Brouncker, Dr. Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir Jonas Moore, Col. Titus, 
Dr. Pell, Sir Robert Murray, Mr. Hook, and 
some other ingenious men, to receive his pro- 
posals, with power to elect and to receive into 
their number any other skilful persons; and 
having heard them, to give the king an account 
of them, with their opinion whether or no they 
were practicable, and would show what he pre- 
tended. Sir Jonas Moore carried me with him 
to one of their meetings ; and after the French- 
man’s proposals were read, which were—lIst. To 
have the year and day of the observations ; 2nd. 
The height of two stars, and on which side of the 
meridian they appeared ; 3rd. The height of the 
moon’s two limbs; 4th. The height of the pole: 
—all to degrees and minutes. 

“Tt was easy to perceive from these demands, 
that the Sieur understood not that the best lunar 
tables differed from the heavens ; and that there- 
fore his demands were not sufficient for deter- 
mining the longitude of the place, where such 
observations were or should be made, from that 
to which the lunar tables were fitted: which I 
represented immediately to the company. But 
they considering the interest of his patroness at 
court, desired to have him furnished according 
to his demands. I undertook it, and having 
gained the moon’s true place by observations 
made at Derby, February 28rd, 1672, and 
November 12, 1673, gave him observations such 
as he demanded. The half-skilled man did not 
think they could have been given him, but cun- 
ningly answered, they were feigned. I delivered 
them to Doctor Pell, February 19, 1674-5, who 


| returning me his answer some time after, I wrote 
| aletter in English to the commissioners, and 
| another in Latin to the Sieur, to assure him they 
| were not feigned: and to show them that, if they 


had been, yet if we had astronomical tables, that 
would give us the two places of the fixed stars, 
and the moon’s true places, both in longitude 
and latitude, nearer than to half a minute, we 
might hope tofind the longitude of places by lunar 


— - : 
observations, but not by such as he demanded, 
But that we were so far from having the places 
of the fixed stars true, that the Tychonic cata. 
logues often erred ten minutes or more: that 
they were uncertain to three or four minutes, hy 
reason that Tycho assumed a faulty obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and had employed only plain sights 
in his observations; and that the best lunar 
tables differ one quarter, if not one-third of a 
degree from the heavens: and lastly, that he 
might have learnt better methods than he pro- 
posed, from his countryman Morinus, whom he 
had best consult before he made any more de. 
mands of this nature. I heard no more of the 
Frenchman after this; but was told that, my 
letters being shown King Charles, he started xt 
the assertion of the fixed stars’ places being false 
in the catalogue ; said, with some vehemence 
‘he must have them anew observed, examined, 
and corrected, for the use of his seamen ;’ and 
further, (when it was urged to him how necessary 
it was to have a good stock of observations, 
taken for correcting the motions of the moon and 
planets,) with the same earnestness ‘he must 
have have it done.’ And when it was asked, 
who could, or who should do it? * The person, 
says he,* who informs you of them.’ Where- 
upon I was appointed to it with the incompe. 
tent allowance aforementioned: but with as. 
surances at the same time of such further addi- 
tions, as thereafter should be found requisite for 
carrving on the work.” 

We cannot, at present at least, enter on a 
consideration of the treatment Flamsteed re- 
ceived from his illustrious contemporary, Sir 
Isaac Newton. ‘The correspondence intro- 
duced into this volume proves, beyond doubt, 
that at one time Newton constantly applied 
to him for help, and that he freely commu- 
nicated his observations—a liberal aid, which, 
we fear it is equally proved, Newton was 
unwilling to acknowledge. Flamsteed, in- 
deed, charges him with still more serious 
offences. ‘The following is his statement of 
the facts :— 

“T had been acquainted with Mr. Newton 
ever since the year 1674; had given him the 
diameters of the planets observed by me at 
Derby, in the years 1671, 72, and 73, as also the 
greatest clongations of Jupiter's satellites, of 
both which he made use in his Principia; and, 
since I came to London, the line of the great 
comet of the years 1680 and 81; affirming that 
the comet which was seen in November before, 
was the same as that I observed in the following 
December, which he would not then grant, but 
contended earnestly that they were two different 
ones, as appears by a couple of very long letters 
to me, dated Feb. 28, 1680, and April 16, 1681 ;t 
in which opinion he persisted until Sept. 1689, 
when, ina letter dated the 19th of that month, 
he writes—‘ I have not yet computed the orbit 
of the comet, but am now going about it, and, 
taking that of 1680 into fresh consideration, it 
scems very probable that those of Novemberand 
December were the same comet.’ This is what 
he contended against before, with some viru- 
lency, but he had no mind to remember it, and 
at that time I took no great notice of it, till I 
found, when his Principia were published, in 
1687, and therein a draught of the comet's orbit, 
he was pleased to acknowledge that J had dis- 
puted that the comets seen in November and 
December were one and the same, and that I 
had given him the line of its way, not much 
different from his parabolical one there described 
—whereas himself had disputed against their 
being one, and, consequently, against that one 
describing any parabolic line, as he now asserted, 
and will appear by his own fore-mentioned letters 





+ Mr. Baily notices from another MS. of Flamsteed’s, 
that “a larger salary was designed him at first ; but on 
his taking orders it was sunk to this,” 





t Both these letters are printed in the General Dic- 
tionary, Historical and Critical, 1737. See note by 
Mr. Baily. 
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tome. From this time till the year 1695, we 
corresponded civilly, especially about the years 
1694 and 95, when, on his repeated requests, I 
imparted to him about 150 places of the moon, 
deduced from observations made with the mural 
arch, fitted to Mr. Horrocks’s theory, but cove- 
nanted, at the same. time, that he should not 
impart them to anybody without my consent; 
for I told him, (and he knew it very well,) that 
I made use of an old catalogue of the fixed stars 
made to the beginning of the year 1686, from 
observations taken with the sextant ; that I was 
busy now with a better and more convenient in- 
strument, and that as soon as I had got the new 
catalogue I intended, perfected, all those places 
ofthe moon should be calculated over again, and 
imparted to him ; but the hopes he had of mak- 
ing that theory his own, and the glory of restor- 
ing the moon’s motions, would not suffer him to 
stay so long, for it was not a full year after, but I 
was told that he had perfected the lunar theory: 
and Dr. Gregory gave out that there was no 
need of further observations; for his number 
would answer all my observations within two or 
three minutes, or less. I had covenanted with 
him to have his emendations first imparted to 
me, because I imparted to him the observations 
from which they were derived. But his promise 
was overlooked or forgot: at last it came to my 
hands. I found the solar numbers were the same 
I had freely given him ; and the lunar but little 
altered ; save that he had added a parcel of very 
small equations, which, whether the heavens 
would bear or not, was only to be found by com- 
paring his numbers with good observations. I 
therefore made new lunar tables, exactly agree- 
ably to his sentiment ; but when I compared the 
moon’s places, calculated from them, with her 
places deduced from the observations, I found 
that those numbers which were said to agree 
with the observations within two or three mi- 
nutes, would very seldom come so near, but often 
differed eight, nine, or ten minutes ; which I did 
not admire then at all, being very sensible that 
the persons who so loudly, on all occasions, cried 
up his performances in amending the lunar the- 
ory and tables, did it to oblige his friendship, 
who had then a great interest in a great courtier 
(the Earl of Halifax, who promoted Sir Isaac 
Newton to the Wardenship of the Mint, is here 
supposed to be alluded to), and considering also 
that [they] were persons of very ordinary skill 
in that part of mathematics which was concerned 
with the heavens and the lunar theory. * * In 
the mean time, some friend of mine (that was 
frequently in company with me, and saw how 
the work went on with such assistance as I hired 
and paid myself, and was informed what the 
charge would be of printing the observations of 
thirty years, and engraving the maps of the con- 
stellations I had prepared.) acquainted Prince 
George, of Denmark, with my performances. 
Mr. Newton lived near the Court: I, always at 
adistance. He was the president of the Royal 
Society, and had a great courtier as his friend, 
and one who was frequently at his office, re- 
quired at court, and attending on the Prince; 
so that he could not but hear of the Prince’s in- 
clination to make me easier in my work ; nor 
could Mr. Newton fail to be informed of it. So, 
on the 10th of April 1704, he came down to 
Greenwich, visited me on my request, stayed 
and dined with me. At his first coming, he de- 
sired to see what I had ready for the press. I 
showed him the books of observations, together 
with so much of the catalogue as was then 
finished (which was about one half), and a fair 
copy of it; and with it the maps of the constel- 
lations, drawn both by my amanuensis and Van- 
somer ; which, having looked over carefully, he 
desired me to let him have the recommending of 
them to the Prince. I was surprised at this pro- 
position. I had formerly tried his temper, and 
always found him insidious, ambitious, and ex- 





cessively covetous of praise, and impatient of 
contradiction. I had taken notice of some faults 
in the fourth book of his Principia, which, in- 
stead of thanking me for, he resented ill; yet 
was [so] presumptuous, that he sometimes dared 
to ask * why I did not hold my tongue.’” 

The opinion which Flamsteed seriously 
entertained, and has here expressed of New- 
ton’s character, determined him to decline 
his offered recommendation. 

This character of Newton, which he en- 
deavours to justify by a long and minute 
statement of facts, “is,” says Mr. Baily, “so 
contrary to the received opinion, that it 
might seem like the excess of malice, if it 
were not strengthened by that of some of his 
contemporaries. Whiston, who knew him 
well, says he was impatient of contradic- 
tion, and that he was of the most fearful, 
cautious, and suspicious temper that he ever 
knew.” Other evidence is adduced tending 
to support Flamsteed in his judgment cf 
Newton. 

Flamsteed was accused of indolence and 
of disinclination to publish his observations. 
Mr. Baily, a very competent authority, is of 
opinion that he acted wisely, and that, had 
he done so at that time, he would have fallen 
into error. ‘The latter period of his life, 
however, was made miserable by this sort of 
importunity—his observations seem to have 
been demanded of him as if they were public 
A eg says Mr. Baily, it must 

ave been known, at least to the scientific 
public, who continued to torment him, that 
though he had been Astronomer Royal for 
forty-four years, ‘the government had not 
furnished the Observatory with a single in- 
strument; nor had they allowed him the cost 
of a single computer to reduce his observa- 
tions. Even those which were lent him by 
the Royal Society, were taken away from 
him, as soon as his patron, Sir Jonas Moore, 
died. The whole of the instruments were 
Flamsteed’s own; the government not hav- 
ing been at the expense of repairing them; 
and the whole of the observations had been 
reduced at Flamsteed’s own charge (many of 
them in duplicate), and arranged by him 
into catalogues and tables. Yet, (proh pu- 
dor!) in the latter portion of his life, the 
fruit of his long and laborious services were 
furced from him, and treated as the property 
of government; at his decease, the instru- 
ments also were actually claimed by the 
government as their own, and his executors 
were annoyed with a vexatious and trouble- 
some law-suit on that account.” 

Notwithstanding Flamsteed’s known ob- 
jection, a garbled and incorrect copy of his 
catalogue and observations were printed ; 
but, two years after, and on a change in the 
ministry, he succeeded in having all the 
copies delivered to him, when he immediately 
committed them to the flames. He then re- 
solved to print a correct edition at his own 
expense, for though, as he observes, “ he was 
unwilling to impoverish his nearest relations, 
whom he was bound in justice and con- 
science to take care of,” yet he was deter- 
mined that the labour of nearly forty years 
should not be thrown away. He, however, 
did not live to see the work completed; but 
died, while the second volume was yet in the 
press, in December 1719. 

In concluding our notice of this curious 
volume, we cannot but express the high 
opinion we entertain of the zeal and ability, 





the good taste, and sound judgment, with 
which Mr. Baily has executed his laborious 
duty. 


Records of a Route through France and 
Italy. By William Rae Wilson, F.A.S., 
A.S.R. Longman & Co. 

Italy and Switzerland. By William Thom- 
son, Assistant Commissary General to the 
Forces. Macrone. 

Italy and Italian Literature. By Charles 
Herbert, Esq. Sherwood & Co, 

We are not of opinion with some critics, that 

Italy, beaten ground as it is, should, there- 

fore, be deemed barren. Let our travellers 

bring half as much inquiring power as in- 
quisitiveness, a tithe of preparatory know- 
ledge on the subject to nine-tenths of total 
ignorance about it, and they will find Italy 
yet no sterile common :—she will afford rich 

intellectual aftercrops, no less than she did 

material, though trodden down by succes- 

sive hordes of our ancestral brother tourists 

—the Goths and the Vandals. But to at- 

tack this harvest with a new sickle is not 

enough, because the blade may be somewhat 

Brimmagem, and the reaper want pith in his 

elbow. Metaphor apart, a traveller through 

Italy, not to make his tour as tedious as a 

paralytic’s good story, must possess keen and 

expansive powers of observation—original 
and well-disciplined faculties of reflection, 

We can conceive a Humboldt giving new 

gloss to such a threadbare subject as 

“Dijon” or “ Leghorn,” which every cast- 

clothesman of literature that scribbles a tour 

thinks fit to bag for his Journal. Routes 
through France and Italy are now little 
more refreshing than routes through Rag 

Fair and Monmouth Street. Instead of 

delving more profoundly as the mine deepens 

and the veins dip, we scramble about the 
surface for any little bits of shining rubbish 
and refuse sufficient to make the public 
think us explorers. And why not?) Why 
freight ourselves with more valuable articles 
of exchange, if the purchasers are as well 
content with these for their money as wild 

Indians with glass beads for their bullion ? 
Our Routinier appears to have speculated 

in this sensible manner. His book excludes 

everything of the original kind, as quite su- 
perfluous: but, in return, it is a complete 
manual of common-places on the subjects 
most treated by voyagers, giving in one 
volume a digest of all that has become 
tourist law with them upon every-day topics. 
The dicta against foreigners and papists 
will be found particularly ample; nor can 
we refer the student in national bigotry 
to a better Compendium of popular British 
prejudices, than these records. ‘Their very 
excellence, however, as a zealot’s common- 
place book, renders them unavoidably some- 
what emetic in perusal; having been dosed 
with them piecemeal by every travelling 
quack for the last twenty years, such a bolus 
can be little else than nauseous. The vender 
himself has, perhaps, a misgiving of this, 
when he doubts whether they may not be 
considered “perfect asafoetida to many.” 

Yet we by no means disapprove noble-minded 

John-Bullism, or national prepossessions— 

nay, bigotry itself, if energetic and eloquent, 

may find grace with us, as power is always 
respectable. But those eternal changes of 
small Billingsgate rung against “the French,” 
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those reiterated vixen harangues about “ po- 

ry,” entertain still less than they edify. 
Mr W. R. Wilson in fact seems to be a kind 
of second-hand Eustace, without his verve 
and erudition. There is a certain pedantic 
charm about the “Classical Tour” which 
enamours many persons, and which the 
author bestowed with an enthusiasm on 
his work, that proves how he luxuriated in 
the beauties of elegant stupidity. Had he 
ventured a poem, he would have written 
‘The Delights of Dulness,’ with a rapture 
allied to inspiration: but what Eustace 
breathed as an atmosphere that inflated his 
eloquence, viz. the odium theologicum, Mr. 
W. merely gives vent to, because the bitter 
thread of it, which he sucked at “ Sister 
Peg’s” nipple, makes him fractious till he 
has spit it: like a barrel of small beer in 
vast fermentation, his froth must work over, 
or burst the head. Hence, what he himself 
complains of, his “ superfcetation of digres- 
sions.” Ever and anon we have a skirl at 
the Pope, or a skreigh at the Virgin, together 
with the old drone about crosses, priests, 
processions, &ec. as an obligato accompani- 
ment to every theme, however out of key, or 
tone, or time with it. But our author is so 
big with this rancorous brood of prejudices 
that, as is said of the viper, he brings them 
forth at the mouth, whether he will or no— 
he frets at it himself, e. g. page 363, “a truce 
with this impertinent and perhaps very un- 
profitable moralizing:” again, page 296, he 
guesses that the reader will denominate his 
work either “leaden,” or “nonsensical,” or 
one of “extreme mediocrity.” We have no 
wish at all to dispute the happiness of his 


conjectures; but what degree of modesty 
does it betoken to present the public with 
that which he himself suspects to be so much 


irrelevant cackle? It is painful to us that 
we must state our suspicion too, scilicet, 
that, together with the cacoethes maledi- 
cendi, our author may be afflicted with a most 
prurient itch for notoriety. This phase of 
the national disease appears to break out all 
over his work—amounts, indeed, to some- 
thing like a positive mange of the spirit, that 
keeps the sufferer in a perpetual rash and 
irritation, and restless desire to run at and 
rub himself yet sorer against all objects indis- 
criminately. From Lord Byron down to 
Mrs. Butler, from the Pope to Gasparoni 
the bandit, no person of any mark, alive or 
dead, whom our author can possibly scratch 
at, but he claws, in hope, we surmise, to be 
clawed again, by them or their defenders. 
“ Next to the satisfaction of being applaud- 
ed,” he openly confesses, “is that of being 
abused.” Such a morbid ambition for no- 
tice—notice at any rate—resembles that of 
a man who writes libels merely to stand the 
public gaze and fling in the pillory, rather 
than continue the respectable but obscure 
blockhead he was born. 

One department of knowledge in the 
Italian soil, usually thought altogether worn 
out, would prove, or we are much mistaken, 
to a competent labourer all but virgin: we 
speak of the Fine Arts, which, after all that 
has been said and sung about them, remain 
like the fixed stars, little known as to their 
real nature, though a continual object of 
empty gaze, and still emptier admiration. 
Mr. Thomson’s volume is a proof of our 
assertion: this gentleman gives us to un- 
derstand, by his preface, that it is in con- 





noisseurship his book will be found espe- 
cially valuable ;—we can assure him that 
nothing less than a most blissful state of 
ignorance about the Fine Arts could lead 
him to regard his account of them with so 
much complacency. Need more be said 
than that to the Pitti collection, containing 
some hundred ancient masterpieces, he de- 
votes one page and a half (about half a 
column of the Atheneum); that on the 
celebrated Campidoglio Museum he bestows 
just ten words :—“ Some fine antiques, and 
an extensive collection of imperial busts ;” 
that to the immense marble quarry of the 
Vatican he gives scarce half a_ page, 
glancing indeed alone at the Apollo, the 
Laocoon, Muses, and Canova! But how- 
ever defective the quantum of his informa- 
tion, its quality is still more so. At St. 
Peter’s he tells us, “the sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Popes are executed by Michael- 
angelo, Fontana, &c.” ‘There is not one 
monument of a Pope at St. Peter's by 
Michaelangelo! but there is a work there of 
Michael's, which our “useful pocket com- 
panion to travellers,” as he advertises him- 
self, seems to have thought unworthy his or 
their notice—viz. the famous Pieta, Of the 
Coliseum he repeats the vulgar error, that its 
uppermost order is Composite, instead of 
Corinthian : and cites, with cognoscente rap- 
ture, the ‘'emple of Concord,—one of whose 
“beautiful Ionic pillars” happens to be 
standing on its head, upside down! ‘Then 
he bepraises the brass boar in a Florence 
market-place, leaving the marble one of the 
Royal Gallery unmentioned, while this is 
the real miracle, and that but the modern 
copy of it. Raffael’s inimitable Sposalizio 
at the Brera, our connoisseur describes as 
“in his earliest manner,” and * not a fine 
specimen”—two egregious blunders. He 
says, that Michaelangelo introduced into 
Florence that “severe style of architecture 
which characterizes it.” That severe style 
is not Michaelangelo’s at all, nor due 
to him, but to Arnolfo, Brunelleschi, Mi- 
chelozzo, and others before him. At Siena, 
our virtuoso says not one syllable of the 
Raffael Library! But it were endless to 
catalogue the errors of this “ Guide” in the 
Fine Arts; errors both of omission and com- 
mission. So far from granting his postulate 
about the artistic “interest and value” of 
his work, we should say, that such incapa- 
city and superficiality as it exhibits were 
scarce pardonable in one who had set out 
witha profession of utter unacquaintanceship 
and sympathy with the subject. We must 
conclude, therefore, with a sentence from his 
own preface, which, by a slight alteration, 
perfectly characterises his volume :—“ I may 
venture to add, that an equal quantity of 
mis-information on the subject of the Fine 
Arts in that country, is nowhere to be found 
in so small a compass.” 

‘Italy and Italian Literature’ is an unpre- 
suming and inoffensive book,—a foil in these 
respects to both its companions: we regret 
our eulogy of it must stop here. The author 
seems to be a man of elegant volitions in 
literature—tastes we can hardly say, of one 
who parallels Alfieri’s ‘Saule’ [Saul] with 
Lear, and is of opinion that Monuti’s ‘ Aris- 
todemo’ equals, if it does not surpass in its 
best scenes, those of Macbeth and Hamlet! 
Whether Mr. Charles Herbert understands 
Alfieri and Monti well enough to praise them 





at such a rate, we shall not take on us to 
decide ; of this we are assured, that, like too 
many of his countrymen, he does not under. 
stand Shakespeare. 


Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, especially in Italy. By R. Willis 
M.A., F.R.S., &. London: Weale. ” 

Our author informs us that this work is the 

result of observations made during a tour 

through France, Italy, and part of German 

in 1832-3, in the course of which his at- 
tention was attracted by the numerous ex. 
amples of the buildings of the middle 
ages, and the neglect with which Italian 

Gothic had been treated. He was thus 

led to attempt the generalization of its 

principles, and the discovery of the origin of 
the pointed arch, which he is inclined to 
attribute to the Saracens, since “ both the 
trefoils and ogees are worked in the Arabian 
manner on their first appearance,” examples 
of which are given in one of the accompany- 
ing plates. Another object of the work, was 
to supply Italian writers with a guide to the 

Gothic monuments of that country, similar to 

the admirable volume on the Gothic archi- 

tecture of England by Mr. Rickman. 

In our opinion, the author has not takena 
sufficiently comprehensive and enlarged view 
of his subject: in the attempt to define the 
place, whether in art or history, which Italian 
Gothic should hold, instead of taking his 
authorities almost entirely from the minute 
description and delineation of the minor de- 
tails, such as imposts, shatts, foliation, tracery, 
and ribs, it had better become the philoso- 
phical inquirer to have investigated the 
general principles of invention and combina- 
tion as apparent in the buildings referred to, 
and to have shown the peculiar arrange- 
ment and disposition of the principai fea- 
tures and divisions. ‘The same fault prevails 
in the work by Mr. Rickman, where the 
theory sought to be established depends upon 
the subordinate rather than upon the more 
important parts: thus indeed the Gothic 
styles have usually been treated, rather as an 
architecture of detail than of large combina- 
tions. Neither is Mr. Willis’s work always 
free from inaccuracies: thus, in treating upon 
imposts, he calls them “a principal feature 
in an archway”: whereas, in effect, imposts 
are not a necessary feature at all in an 
archway, they being frequently omitted in 
the archways of every period of Gothic; al- 
though it is certainly true, that when intro- 
duced they are important, as is every other 
portion of decoration when employed. 

The writer’s opinions would have acquired 
greater weight, had he referred more fre- 
quently to dates. It is true that there is a 
copious and valuable table of Gothic Italian 
edifices at the end, with the dates of founda- 
tion or erection, and the names of the foun- 
ders or architects ; but this is not sufficient. 
When an example is quoted, its date should 
be ascertainable at the moment. The early 
records of such buildings are frequently 
destroyed, and sometimes inaccessible : still 
the research for dates is no less important 
than the inquiry into the architecture itself, 
—they must proceed pari passu. The ma- 
terials, however, which Mr. Willis has fur- 
nished are valuable ; he has been the first to 
explore this region of Gothic art, confining 
his attention to ecclesiastical edifices; and 
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to those who may follow, the task is ren- 
so much the more easy. We have, 
nevertheless, still to look for a work, which 
shall completely make out the history of 
Gothic architecture; in which, to use the 
words of our author, the writer shall have 
taken care “‘ to examine and describe all the 
different styles of each country, with their 
dates and periods; to compare the specimens 
of each in our country with those of similar 
style in others, in order to discover in which 
the style arose, and into which it was merely 
jntroduced ; the mode of its introduction ; 
the way in which it affected the previously 
existing style; the modifications it suffered 
from change of material, local peculiarities of 
arrangement, and the habits of working ; and 
lastly, when and how it was superseded.” 
The illustrations selected from the sketch- 
book of the writer, are drawn with a precision 
and beauty of outline, that would be credit- 
able even to the pencil of an architect. 


The New England Magazine. Boston, U.S. 
Wuarever injustice the Americans may 
heretofore have had to complain of, it must 
be admitted, that their literature has of late 
years been fully, and we hope dispassionately, 
considered in the Atheneum. ‘The efiect 
has already been felt. The American pub- 
lishers, instead of leaving their copyrights to 
chance patronage or piracy, now treat for 
proof sheets, as for property having a good 
marketable value here. The worthy men 
are conscious, we suppose, that we have done 
this good service, for our table has been of 
late somewhat overloaded with contributions 
from all parts of the Union, between Cape 
Cod and the Mississippi. In this season of 
comparative leisure, the periodicals have es- 
ially engaged our attention, and we in- 
tend, while Mr. Flint is eloquently discoursing 
on the subject, to allow the parties to say an 
illustrative word or two for themselves. Here 
is a voice for the New England Magazine. 
A Chapter on Whaling. 
fish; were Lin England now, and had but this fish 


printed, not & holiday fool there but would give we a piece of 
aiver.”—TemrPe 


“Astran 


ST. 

“Whaling! And what, cries the reader, (that 
most tasteful and captious personage) can there 
be in connexion with whaling, the bare mention 
of which leaves not a palpable grease-spot on 
the hitherto unsullied pages of Maga? We are 
not in the ‘oil line,’ and take comparatively 
little interest in the light-engendering specula- 
tions of our neighbours of the ‘ treeless isle ;° so 
pr'y thee, spare us thy spermaceti statistics. 
Placid reader ; if such be your ejaculation, per- 
mit me to say, you are unwarrantably raw to the 
romance of the subject. ’Tis high time you were 
aware that few voyages, at least, can boast of 
greater attractions than a ‘ whaling cruise’ offers 
to the nautical lounger, the novelty-monger, the 
devotee of exciting sports—the anything, or any- 
body, in short, who, like the Venetian Doges of 
yore, is in any degree ‘ wedded to the imperial 
sea.’ *Tis your whaler alone, who goes down fo 
the sea, in ships ; other mariners hurry across it. 
He alone does business upon the great waters; 
and, more emphatically than other ‘ sea farers,’ 
makes the ocean his home. With his topsail- 
yard ‘sharp up,’ and his helm ‘hard down,’ he 
rides out the storm, month in and month out— 
nestling, like a sea-bird, in the trough, and feel- 
ing himself, as it were, in the harbor; while 
other ships rise on the horizon and seud by, and 
lessen and reel out of sight, with blind celerity, 
on their respective courses. A trip to Europe 
May serve to introduce the novice to the * ceru- 





lean deity ;’ but, for a thorough acquaintance, 
commend me to the long, familiar intercourse of 
a whaling voyage. 

“ Art quite asleep ?—if not, follow we yonder 
trim-looking vessel, a few thousand miles, to her 
frolicking-place in the Southern Ocean. Were 
she a‘ Cape Horner,’ the favour of your company 
were too much to ask; but her cruise is to end 
in nine months ; and she shall confine herself to 
our own Atlantic—or straying thence, it shall 
be only for a few months, ‘beyond the Cape of 
Hope.’ Every one knows the incidents of a sail 
of fourteen days out; the visits of porpoises, 
grampuses, Mother Caries, &c. too tedious to 
mention. So let pass a fortnight; and lo! the 
Azores—rising through the early mist; the 
orange-gardens of the Atlantic; the roosting 
place, too, of bevies of clouds, which gather from 
the surrounding waters, to perch there regularly 
over night. That huge, steamy-looking rock (so 
it appears) is Fayal , the seeming ravines are its 
vineyards ; and yonder, towers the magnificent 
cone of Pico; its peak unveiled as the heat in- 
creases, with a girdle of iridescent vapor, and a 
crown of scattered snow. ‘To-day, you may 
choose the vintage of your wine, and revel, ad 
libitum, in lemonade, grapes, bananas, and 
fresh oranges; to-morrow we'll attend mass, 
tease the senoritas, and ride mule-back ; next 
day, stow away the ship’s marketing, and make 
sail again—by way of the Cape de Verds, and 
perhaps Fernando Norouha—for our destined 
arena, the * whaling-ground.’ Another hiatus, 
and here are the *Cape Verds.” Unlike the 
Azores, they would never be mistaken for Ilespe- 
rides—being rather picturesque than fertile or 
beautiful ; but there are very primitive people, 
shells and curious basaltic columns, if you are 
mineralogical ; and moreover, a very intellectual 
race of pigs—a commodity not to be despised, at 
sea. Tarry we here, for a couple of months, and 
then return to our vessel. We find her in lati- 
tude 42° sonth, almost incog. ; her gala-dress, of 
uniform, uninjured canvass, gone ; her sides be- 
grimed and rusty ; sails patched and streaked ; 
everything the worse for wear ; in fact, she has 
been busily at work, and is now on the lookout 
for more whales. You see the ‘* hands’ aloft, like 
crows on a pine tree-top, and you will probably 
hear from them shortly. Ha! yonder rises a foun- 
tain-like misty jet, far, far away from out the blue 
water. They see it—’tisa whale-spout ! Now listen. 
‘There she blows.’ * A right whale?’ * Aye, aye, 
sir.” * Where away ?’ ‘ Four points off the lee 
bow.’ * Keep her off a bit... * There she blow 
blo-ows ;’ * There’s white water ;’ * there—goes— 
flukes.’ * Back the main yard—stand by the boats.” 
Now look at the bustle ; here’s a gathering—and 
a grouping, worthy of Teniers: striped shirts and 
checked shirts, and red shirts and blue shirts, 
and no shirts; cropped ‘ sou’-westers,’ and rim- 
less tarpaulins, and conical crimson caps, and 
weather-worn Scotch bonnets, with eager faces 
underneath; many postures, and all tints, 
jumbled together like an unraveled rainbow 
slightly coated with mud. The watch below 
have mustered at a moment’s warning, trowsered 
and trowserless, shod and shoeless, rudely called 
from snug chases of phantom whales, in their 
dreams, to the more arduous pursuit of the real 
‘ crittur.’ * Hoist and swing,’ roars the captain ; 
* lower away,’ halloo the mates ; * look out for 
the tackles, boys ;’ ‘ shove off ;’* now give way ;” 
‘lay down to it\—*‘ pull, pull, bend your backs, 
my sons.’ And they are off, on their hazardous 
quest—startling the solitudes, and gliding over 
the undulary hills and valleys of the middle 
ocean ; their bright, keen weapons glittering in 
the sun, and nearing, with every lusty pull, their 
Leviathan game. Ha! he is gone; he has sunk 
to his privileged haunts—a thousand feet below, 
in the fathomlessabyss. Nomatter—he must rise 
shortly ; and ifany boat now floats above him, the 
whale may be described, dwindled away in the 





clear depths, as far as size is concerned, ‘ very 
like a weasel.’ There! again he comes up,and the 
waters foam and recoil,ag his gigantic bulk breaks 
the surface—hemmed in by four boats, two of 
which are shooting towards him—the others, with 
peaked oars, quietly waiting his approach. * Pull, 
pull—bend your backs; see that line clear.’ 
Now they are close upon him. There stands 
the boat-steerer, all eagerness, in the bows of the 
nearest boat; his harpoon in one hand, and a 
coil of the line, gathered for greater security, in 
the other. Hist! they are near enough. ‘ Lie, 
lie, lie!’ * Hold water, hold water.’ There goes 
the barbed iron, with a gleam! *Starn all.’ Out 
shoots the tow-line, smoking, from the bows. 
Down dives the huge victim, with a flourish of 
his lignum-vite tail, which is especially to be 
eschewed. Indeed, if annihilation could occur 
to matter, I know of no fitter means of insuring 
it, than a few minutes’ exposure to a similar 
weapon. ‘The boat is now (in whaling dialect) 
fast, and her crew must prepare for a ride. Opine 
not, placid reader, that their task is ended ; by 
no manner of means. The prize is harpooned, 
to be sure; but bethink you how you would 
manage a powerful, unbroken colt, with the mere 
appliance of a rope tied to the root of his tail. 
The whale, as yet only wounded, is to be killed ; 
and to be killed, he must be exhausted with loss 
of blood ; so * catching a turn,’ as the line slack- 
ens, off dart our boat’s crew, in the style and 
manner of Lilliputians in a tin pot, appended to 
the dorsal extremity of a mad dog. * The white 
foam dashes high—away ! away’ they scour, for 
thirty or forty minutes, at least, before hauling 
in upon their line; and were I wishing blue- 
beard Neptune an appropriate conveyance, it 
should be their cedar boat for a curricle, and a 
lively young whale for his nag, instead of the 
nondescript shapes, which serve him for coach 
horses, on the antique reliefs. Well ; the minutes 
fly, the boats converge, the game is almost spent 
—and now for the death! ‘Haul in,’ ‘ pull 
ahead,’ * lie, * hold water ;’ and flash, again falls 
the glittering ance. Not an inch of line, that 
can be safely retained, is now lost; and onward 
they fly, through water crimsoned with the life's 
blood of their prey, which, since the first fatal 
stab with the lance, has whirled up from his 
lungs, with every heave, in a tall ruddy fountain. 
But its volume is lessening now — its color 
paling fast; there is little struggling to ensue ; 
that little, however, is fearful in the extreme. 
It is difficult to imagine, without seeing it, such 
intense mobility in so bulky a mass. The whale 
seems at times literally poised on its head, as 
two thirds of its immense body whirls up, writh- 
ing into the air; and it is needless to say that, 
during this exhibition, * starn all’ is the order of 
the day. 

“The ‘cutting in’ along side is the signal for 
a sort of parliamentary assembly of albatrosses, 
blue sharks, &c., with here and there, perhaps, 
a penguin; the former amusing you, as they 
gorge, with an unceasing, querulous noise, not 
unlike the braying of ten thousand pigmy trum- 
pets. They make very tolerable messengers ; 
and, if you incline to society, we “ll saddle one 
with a card of invitation for the next ship—de- 
scribing ourselves as at home, lat. —, long. —. 
The next ‘ cutting-in’ ship, wherever she be, will 
attract our envoy, and the card will probably be 
recovered. Here is much pleasant visiting and 
exchanging of boats, as straggling ships chance 
to come together—with no little fiddling, and 
occasionally dancing! To say nothing of the 
tramp of masculine heels, imagine, reader, the 
surprise of the Tritons, hereabouts, at the first- 
heard notes of the * brisk, awakening viol ;’ here- 
abouts, I say, as whaling stations are remote 
from the common route of merchantmen; whence 
the local deities might be supposed more un- 
sophisticated in their education and habits. 
Apropos to fiddling: take an illustration of the 
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singular contempt of danger, often to be met 
with in yonder ‘whaler;’ the growth of his 
doubly hazardous employment. I was once re- 
turning from a sociable evening call, on board of 
a neighboring vessel, with our captain ; the night 
was egregiously dark—our ship very distant. 
Midway, in passing, behold us suddenly sur- 
rounded by a herd of whales—puffing and blow- 
ing and kicking up their heels, till the water was 
a vortex of foam. Completely hedged in, drench- 
ed with brine from their ‘ spout-holes,’ expecting 
immediate contact, and as immediate destruc- 
tion—‘ Jack," said the captain, ‘can’t you hit the 
snortin’ varmint 9” * Why have n't we a lance 
here?” Remark, reader, that you are not em- 
barking on board the vessel we selected for obser- 
vation ; and thank me for the Asmodean privilege 
we have retained, of leaving her at will for an- 
other, or for home, as well as of transferring our- 
selves out of any boat, into which we may enter, 
before she is splintered into atoms, which must 
unavoidably happen now and then. Be grateful, 
too, for your escape from the tedium of confine- 
ment, which it is disagreeable even to sympa- 
thise with. Now (as I grow tired) we will avail 
ourselves of my ingenious expedient to withdraw 
sans ceremonie. You may fancy, if you like,a 
lowering of fourteen or fifteen boats at once from 
different ships—the rivalry is highly amusing— 
in the pursuit of a sperm whale. There, the 
description just given will assist you (with vari- 
ations, may be, of a boat bitten in two, or butted 
to pieces) ; or a boat enveloped in fog, its fish- 
horn bleating in vain; or lost in the haze of the 
horizon, and overtaken by night, with an accom- 
paniment of an anxious gun from its guardian 
ship, which frets and worries and tacks about, 
with every symptom of motherly anxiety. The 
ensuing display of lanterns, as twilight thickens ; 
then their gradual extinction, when the recovered 
boat is swung up to its place alongside, with 
some congratulation and no little scolding, on 
the part of the tired ship-keepers. All these you 
may imagine, or overlook ; but one thing, J pray 
thee forget not to honor with a parting glance— 
a night-scene around the ‘ try-works ;'—it is too 
like Dante’s purgatory to be neglected. Three 
ovens, amid-ships, surmounted by three huge 
cauldrons of oil; the oil boiling, the ovens lap- 
ping out tongues of flickering flame; the watch 
clustering and flitting and gibbering, in a light 
now lurid, now livid—some feeding the gaping 
furnaces with fuel, some couchant on the wand- 
lass, ‘ spinning yarns,’ one brandishing a mighty 
fork, another ‘spairging about the brumstane 
cootie,’ with a ‘long, long ladle,’ and occasionally 
anointing the fire, till it makes the rigging and 
the sails and the weltering waters gleam again in 
its blaze; and each busy, smutty, diabolical- 
looking figure of the attendant group flash into 
second daylight ;—all, together, afford a spec- 
tacle ‘ beautiful as rare,’ and leave nothing to be 
guessed at, would you realize the air of a lodging- 
cell in the freehold of ‘ auld Nickie Ben.’” 


Mr. J. G. Percival requests leave to con- 
clude with 
The Boatman. 

Our oars keep time, 
In merry chime, 

As light we pull to the shore. 
By green-wood tree, 
My home I see— 

So heave! and our voyage is o’er. 
The golden day 
Now fades away, 

And red uprixes the moon. 
The water-flake, 
Along our wake, 

Is lost in darkness soon, 
And west, afar, 
The evening star 

Looks over the curling lake ; 
And hark! my ear— 
The shore is near— 

Can hear the ripples break. 
The window-light 
Now grects my sight— 

My wife is waiting me there. 








Along the strand 
I see them stand— 

My boys, so gentle and fair. 
So pull away— 
I hear them say: 

‘See! yonder, father has come.’ 
The window is bright— 
A happy night 


‘There'll be in the boatman’s home, 


Spanish Sketches.—([Skiszen aus Spanien. 
Von V. A. Haber 4 Gottingen : Vanden- 
hick & Ruprecht ; London, Rolandi. 
For this work its author, in sheer modesty, 
disclaims the title of historic novel, and for 
himself ail pretension to emulate, not only 
Sir Walter Scott, but also his own country- 
men—as Spindler, Tromlitz, &c. And so 
far he is right, that to ordinary mortals it 
were hard to denominate that a novel, which 
contains scarcely anything like story, in 
which the fable is, in fact, a mere pretence,— 
a thread on which to string historic sketches 
of national character and manners. Yet 
how else designate a book, wherein such 
sketches are connected and embodied solely 
by the agency of ideal actors? The author 
might, had he been so pleased, have avoided 
the difficulty, and given these sketches as 
part of a personal narrative ; for it should 
seem that he was in Spain during the years 
1822-3, and witnessed the triumph of the 
Liberals, and the subsequent restoration of 
despotism by the Duc d’Angouléme. He 
has, however, preferred giving what he saw 
in a novel-like form. But novel or not, 
some of the sketches are so characteristic of 
Spanish idiosyncrasy, that we cannot refrain 
from extracting one or two. 

The first shall present scenes from an An- 
dalusian fair, for the understanding of which 
a word or two of explanation, itself reason- 
ably characteristic, will be necessary. The 
Laras of Benamexi are represented as wealthy 
yeomen, royalists, and smugglers, except the 
second son, Antonio, a liberal monk, who 
has fled from his convent to France; and, 
driven thence by the restored Jesuits, returns 
to Spain, to seek liberty, in 1822. The 
younger son, Esteban, is a Majo, a sort of 
bullying, low-born, Andalusian dandy, of 
which species the Maja is the female. 
Christoval, a cousin, and the plighted lover 
of the young daughter, Dolores, having been 
ruined by Custom-house officers, has turned 
robber; and a few days before the fair, his 
band had attacked a party of travellers, 
amongst whom was Antonio, when the leader, 
Pedro Gomez, was slain by a certain Mar- 
quess de Pefiaflores. 

In the stall of the gipsy girl the mirth in- 
creased, and peals of laughter accompanied the 
retorts with which the coy wench rejected her 
suitors. “ Ah, fair gipsy,” sighed a young col- 
legian, distinguished from the crowd by his stu- 
dent’s gown and cap, as with a languishing glance 
he purchased a glass of iced water—* of what 
avail is it that thy delicate hand gives me this 
cool drink, while thine eyes scorch my heart and 
brain.” “ What a pity!” exclaimed the girl 
jeeringly. “ But is it my fault, Sefor Licen- 
ciado, if the straw in your head kindles so easily.” 
* * * But suddenly she exclaimed, “ See, lads, 
see, there comes one to whom you are unworthy 
to hand water. You follow me, and I him. 
Welcome Esteban!” And the wild girl sprang 
eagerly to meet a young man, who reined up his 
high-bred Andalusian steed at the door of her 
stall. Behind him sat, in graceful security, a 
maiden, her face covered by her mantilla, * * * 
The gipsy’s eye fleshed fire, and, hurried away 





by passion, she exclaimed with a menacing look 
to the veiled Dolores, “ But thou shalt not have 
him! Accursed be the mother that bore thee ! 
And snatching a small knife from her bosom she 
seemed about to execute her threat, when Este. 
ban, who had observed her action, caught her 
arm, whilst he said, “Thou art a simpleton, 
Paquita, *tis my sister Dolores,” * * e flew 
weeping to Dolores, and covering her hand with 
kisses, cried, “ Ah Seiiorita, forgive me, for the 
sake of the blessed virgin of Guadalupe. You are 
assuredly as good as you are beautiful, and wil] 
pardon a poor maiden whose head that naughty 
fellow has turned.” * * * Esteban now whis. 
pered to his brother, “I doubt there will be a 
disturbance. The Solano* is blowing; and | 
know that Christoval is here. Such brawls are 
not for you, and you are fitter than me to take 
care of our sister. Who knows whether Chris- 
toval may not want me.” 

But before Christoval appears, a political 
quarrel breaks out between parties of soldiers 
and of militia-men ; the latter extolling Riego 
and the new constitution with a zeal of par- 
tizanship that provokes bitter curses and 
revilings from the royalist regulars. 

Already had sabre cuts been given, and some 
young men, pressing too boldly forward, had re- 
ceived slight wounds, when an officer, in whom 
Antonio immediately recognized the Marquess 
de Peiiaflores, threw himself amongst the com- 
batants, and with rebukes and oaths enjoined 
peace. His own men grumblingly withdrew, * * 
But the Carabineers showed no inclination to 
obey ; and when he repeated his orders, in the 
name of the Constitution, the old Serjeant sneer- 
ingly retorted, “ To hell with your Constitution ! 
Let your beard grow, young Sir, and then ask 
about it: you are not to order us!” The young 
officer, an enthusiast for Riego and the Consti- 
tution, was advancing furiously upon his power. 
ful adversary, when the Carabineer Captain, 
Mendizabal, stopped him. “ Spare your pains, 
Marquess,—they are my men, and I will talk to 
them; besides, the nut might be of the hardest 
for your young teeth, despite your heroic feats,” 
he added with asneer. Then, turning to his men, 
said, “ Sheath your swords, lads! to the stables 
and saddle ; we must ride all night.” * * The 
Marquess struggled hard to regain his self-pos- 
session after this insult ; and looking menacingly 
around, he exclaimed, “ In my presence no one 
shall slander the Constitution, or the hero of 
Las Cabezas!” From amidst the crowd en- 
circling him, a voice immediately shouted — 
“ Down with the Constitution! To the seventh 
hell+ with Riego!” and a man muffled in a 
cloak, with his hat flapped over his face, stood 
forward. The officer, not knowing what to think 
of this unexpected opponent, drew his sword as 
he exclaimed—*“ Who art thou? what wouldst 
thou? Surrender in the name of the King and 
Constitution!” At the first word spoken by the 
embozado,t Dolores, with the ejaculation “ Jesus 
Maria! ‘tis Christoval!” would have sprung to 
him, but was held back by her brother and the 
gipsy girl. Christoval himself, suddenly fling- 
ing down his hat and twisting his cloak round 
his left arm, stood brandishing his long knife, 
and ready for battle. * * * “ You say you do 
not know me, Seiior,” he thus addressed the 
officer. “ But I know you! You are the mur- 
derer of the gallant Pedro Gomez ; his blood 
yet stains your sword,and blood will have blood!” 
With these words Christoval pressed upon his 
antagonist. The Marquess perceived the danger 
of his position. Around him he saw, by the un- 





* A hot south wind, during the prevalence of which 
murders are frequent. 

+ We have often heard of the seventh heaven, but 
never before of this, its counterpart. 

t The Spanish term for the peculiar but effectual 
mode of concealment of the person by muffling in a 
cea, and flapping the broad-brimmed hat over the 
jace. 
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certain light of a few torches, faces that bespoke 
only curiosity or indifferenee, whilst here and 
there a single embozado glared darkly and hos- 
tilely upon him. He knew himself to be hated 
by the lower orders, as well as by the Serviles, 
on account of the zeal he had manifested against 
smugglers, robbers, and such like gentry. He 
hesitated a moment whether to engage in a duel 
with such an adversary (an avowed robber) or 
invoke the arm of the law. * * * The strange 
duel began. Not unacquainted with his adver- 
sary’s formidable weapon, and with the only 
means of avoiding it, the officer stood calmly in 
his place, his right arm drawn back, ready for 
cut or thrust. He knew that he was irredeem- 
ably lost, if his first blow did not lay his enemy 
at his feet. Christoval meanwhile, bending for- 
ward, cowering behind the cloak upon his out- 
stretched left arm, the long knife, its blade of 
the breadth of two fingers gradually tapering to 
a needle’s point, in his right hand, held ready to 
strike from below upwards, crept round and 
round his enemy, in ever narrower circles, 
watching, with burning eyes, his every motion. 
It was evident that the Marquess was growing 
impatient; that his fiery spirit was urging him 
to make an end of the business. ‘ He is lost!” 
said quietly an old bull-fighter, who stood in the 
throng observing the duel with the eye of a con- 
noisseur. Just then Christoval’s cloak appeared 
to slip from his arm, and as he recovered it he 
offered some advantage to his foe. The Mar- 
quess thought the moment was come; he sprang 
forward, aiming a cut at his adversary’s head, 
and at the same instant fell with a suppressed 
ery to the ground. The apparent slipping of 
the cloak was an artifice of Christoval’s to lure 
his enemy to some unguarded movement. He 
caught the stroke upon the folds of his thick 
woollen cloak, and springing with the speed of a 
tiger upon his prey, plunged his knife into his 
victim’s side. * * * “God be merciful to his 
poor soul!” said Christoval, with hardly subdued 
emotion; whilst the bystanders silently gazed 
at the terrific wound. At length Esteban, offer- 
ing his hand to his cousin, exclaimed,—* Well 
struck, Christoval! But now away! I hearthe 
guard. There stands my horse ; give Doloresa 
kiss, and away!” ‘ What! touch her with a 
bloody hand ?” cried Christoval; ‘ Never!” 
And calling to her in accents of sorrow, “ Fare 
thee well, Dolores,” he sprang on to Esteban’s 
horse, leaped the cactus hedge, and in a minute 
the sound of the horse’s gallop died away in the 
distance. 


From the consequences of this exploit, 
Christoval seeks protection by taking sanc- 


tuary in the cathedral of Seville. ‘There he 
is found by Father Francisco, a monk, belong- 
ing, of course, to the Servile, or Absolutist 
party, who thus accosts the blood-stained 
robber :— 


“Now, my son, what think you to do?"— 
“Can I tell myself, reverend father 2” rejoined 
Christoval dejectedly. “ For the moment, I 
think to stay here, till the first noise be over ; 
then I suppose I must over the water to the 
Havannah, or so.” Stay here 2” repeated the 
monk scornfully ; “ Here you cannot remain a 
quarter of an hour.” “ How !” exclaimed Chris- 
toval; “why the militia, the alguazils, will 
never violate the sanctuary!” ‘“ Violate the 
sanctuary !” reiterated the monk, in an impas- 
sioned tone; “ know’st not, thou fool, that the 
Constitution has done away with sanctuaries ? 

es, yes, they will violate the sanctuary! they 
will tear thee from under the mantle of the 
blessed Virgin herself! the godless freemasons ! 
the heretics! the Jews! the atheists! * * * 
" *“* . 

Therefore, my son, I enjoin thee, in the name 
of our most holy religion, to quit this sacred 
spot, in order to avoid such scandal, for the 
alguazils are on thy track.” “ All is over then,” 








said Christoval with a sigh. “ But before I go, 
reverend father, hear my confession, and enjoin 
whatever penance you see fit.” 

And the penance that the reverend father 
sees fit to enjoin, is to serve the church mili- 
tant, by enlisting in the Army of the Faith. 

Turn we now to Granada, whence the 
first sketch we take shall be the chief of 
Spanish habitual pleasures, (bull-fights occur 
only now and then,) the evening walk in the 
Paseo or mall. 

He who closely observes the fascinating wear- 
ers of the black, brown, or purple basquiia, and 
of the black or white mantilla, their walk, their 
friendly glances, their pretty greetings with the 
fan, and their kindly Agur! Agur! will hardly 
miss the more gaudy show of the north, but find 
here, if less gay tints, more intensity of life. 
The men’s dress offers more variety, although 
here, too, black and brown prevail. Brilliant 
uniforms could not be wanting, as the young 
volunteers of the national militia failed not to 
sport their gay feathers. * * The higher classes, 
indeed, mostly appear in the French garb, but 
for the evening paseo they not unusually borrow 
the short jacket, large hat and cloak, of the na- 
tional garb, which is exhibited in its full perfec- 
tion by the countrymen, and other good folks 
who frequent e7 Salon (as the Granadan paseo is 
specifically named). 

Our party had scarcely reached the end of el 
Salon, when a little bell was heard. Many voices 
exclaimed, “ His Majesty! His Majesty!” (The 
consecrated wafer is, in Spain, termed su Ma- 
jestad, which, to foreigners, sounds somewhat 
ludicrous.) In an instant, the whole human 
mass on the mall, as also in all the adjacent 
streets, as far as the eye could reach, was kneel- 
ing, bare-headed, and the deepest silence had 
succeeded to the gay hum of voices. <A priest, 
bearing the host, and followed by an assistant, 
and a boy chorister, passed over the bridge, upon 
his return from a dying man. <A few minutes 
elapsed ; then, voices from the end of el Salon 
called out, “* His Majesty has passed!” At once 
all arose, and the promenade was resumed. * * 
This promenade often continued till long after 
midnight. 


Our last sketch shall be a scene of popular 
commotion, upon the approach of a division 
of the Duc d’Angouléme’s army, and some 
of its consequences :— 

Before his closed shop, at the entrance to the 
Zacatin from the Plaza Vivarrambla, stood the 
rich merchantt Don Domingo Ochoa, encircled 
by some of the most considerable of the citizens, 
in eager conversation upon the events of the 
day. * * It was reported that the Ayuntamiento 
had determined to surrender the town without 
resistance. Great agitation prevailed amongst 
the assembled crowd. The most zealous were 
furious at this determination of the constituted 
authorities, which the majority seemed to ap- 
prove. * It were sheer insanity,” said the wealthy 
Ochoa, “ it were madness such as only these 
mad-headed comuneros could dream of, to at- 
tempt to defend ourselves for even a quarter of 
an hour. What could it help us?” “ Help!” 
exclaimed another, apparently an old officer, 
“It would help to save our honour, if not our 
liberty. If we must perish, let it at least be 
honourably. To wish that, no need of being 
a comunero ; enough to be, like me, an old Cas- 
tilian, and a soldicr.”—* But,” interposed a 
third, “ there is no question of perishing, Sefior 
Colonel. We have only to give up this consti- 
tution, which, to speak truth, nobody cares 
about.”—* That is true,” cried another. “ At any 
rate things could not have gone on in this way, 
or we should all have become Jacobins !” 





} Spain seems not to distinguish between merchants 
and retailers. 





The interference of an Englishman and a 
Genoese, on the opposite sides, inflames the 
Liberals :— 

“Are you mad, Cavalier?” cried Ochoa, 
dragging away the infuriated Genoese. “ What 
is itto you? It is you foreigners, you Italians 
and French, who, with your ungodly jargon, 
turn the heads of our young people. You have 
nothing more to lose, but we”....He was inter- 
rupted by many voices wildly shouting through 
others, * Nothing! nothing !—Away with the 
Englishman! Down with the Serviles! Down 
with the Moderates! Shall we let our throats be 
cut by the Serviles?” The older men strove to 
soften the exasperated spirits, and Antonio, who 
had some influence with the Liberals, observed, 
“ The proclamation of Andujar secures us against 
all re-action. It promises security for person 
and property.” Here a man, with a bandage 
round his bleeding head, with torn clothes, and 
the appearance of the wildest despair, pressed 
through the crowd, franticly yelling, “Talk of 
the proclamation! To perdition with him who 
wrote it, with him who believes in it! Go to An- 
tequera! Go! We believed, and laid down our 
arms; now I am a beggar, my house is in ruins, 
my wife dying, my son the scoundrels murdered 
before my face.” Overpowered with agony, he 
tore the bandage from his bleeding head, rent 
his hair, and, amidst fearful execrations, thus 
raved on: “Had I but drunk the blood of the 
wretches, I could die. They were in our power, 
and we spared them. Curses on our modera- 
tion!” Ruggieri now began again: “Are you 
men? Will you wait to be treated like your 
brothers at Antequera ?”—* Down with the Ser- 
viles, and then to fight the French!” exclaimed 
many voices. * * As yet the inflamed passions 
of the crowd had fixed upon no definite object, 
and it might still be hoped that the crisis should 
pass over without an explosion, when a hoarse 
voice suddenly rose above the uproar, crying, 
“ To the prison! (some Serviles, including Chris- 
toval, Esteban, and the gipsy girl, now Este- 
han’s mistress, had been imprisoned the day be- 
fore.)” As if hurried away by sorcery, the wa- 
vering purpose of the enraged mob suddenly 
took a definite form and direction; and with 
cries of “ To the prison! There are the very 
worst of them, all together, let us begin there !” 
a troop of some twenty stormed away by the 
Zacatin, towards the cathedral, beside which is 
the prison. This troop consisted mostly of fugi- 
tives from the neighbouring hamlets, joined by 
some militia men. At their head stormed Rug- 
gieri, like a maniac ; beside him an old man, in 
the country garb, whose white hair fearfully en- 
hanced the expression of deadly rage in his dark 
brown face, and deep-set eyes. It was the old 
gipsy, Paquita’s father ; it was he who had first 
shouted “ To the prison.” His object being re- 
venge upon Esteban, whom he called the seducer 
of his daughter, * * 

The sentries fired ; Ruggieri dropped ; but his 
infuriated followers rushed on, disarmed the 
guard, and began to batter the prison doors with 
levers and sledge hammers ; whilst, from within, 
the yells and execrations of the captives rang 
louder and louder. Presently the door began to 
crack and yield; another attack was expected 
to complete the work, when, suddenly, it was 
torn open from within, and a few prisoners, 
headed by Christoval, rushed out with the cou- 
rage of despair. The unexpected burst startled 
the assailants for a moment, and Christoval, 
breaking through, got into the cathedral. His 
comrades were less fortunate; they speedily 
sank under the blows of hammers and levers, or 
pierced with bayonets; and over their dead 
bodies the murderers pressed into the prison. * * 
From within the prison was heard a sullen 
sound; the mingled shrieks of pain, of the agony 
of death, of revenge, interrupted by single shots. 
A few minutes, and all was still; then the assas- 
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sins, covered with blood, their distorted coun- 
tenances discovering horror of their own nefa- 
rious deeds, stole out. * * 

In the last dungeon Antonio found Paquita, 
on her knees, Esteban’s corse clasped in her 
arms. The blood yet streamed from a gaping 
wound in his breast. Unheeding his entrance, 
she remained bending over the face of the mur- 
dered man, gazing at him, without tears, without 
asound of grief. The sorrow-stricken appearance 
of the girl impressed Antonio even more deeply 
than his brother’s corse, and his first ery was 
“* Paquita!” She looked up, seemed to recollect 
him, and said hoarsely, *“ He is dead. My father 
stabbed him.” Antonio exerted himself to 
soothe her, to induce her to leave the spot ; but 
she, without attending to him, merely repeated, 
“ He is dead.” When Antonio, however, took 
hold of her to lead her away, she followed him 
unresistingly till they reached the street. There 
she broke from him, and disappeared in the 
darkness. What became of her no one knows: 
but shepherds and hunters aver, that, in the 
wildest recesses of the mountains behind Gra- 
nada, they have given alms to a young girl, who, 
to all questions, returns but one answer—* He 
is dead. My father stabbed him.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Stirling on the Countries between Persia and 
India.\—'The author of this interesting pam- 
phlet has examined very carefully the several 
roads by which a Russian army might invade 
Hindistan, and the means of opposition availa- 
ble to our local government. From his investi- 
gation, it seems pretty evident, that the Russian 
power could not overcome the moral and phy- 
sical obstacles of an overland march to India, 
but that an empire may probably be founded in 
central Asia, by some native power, which will 
emulate the conquests of Jenghiz and ‘Timur. 

* The Yemassee, a Romance of Carolina, by 
the Author of Guy Rivers.’—'The Americans 
appear disposed to go the entire round of fiction. 
They have their historical novelists, their 
painters of simple life, their antiquarian ro- 
mancers; and here is a book which brings the 
convulsionnaire school across the Atlantic; es- 
tablishes it in the primeval forests of America; 
—and, with the slight variation from its model, 
inasmuch as its actors are red Indians, dissolute 
Spanish pirates, and an occasional rattlesnake, — 
is so fierce and extravagant, that we could fancy 
it some double-spiced manufacture, according 
to the most approved receipts of Messrs. Balzac, 
Sue & Co. We doubt not, that in the early 
days of the settlers, when the children of the 
soil and the stranger on their shores were con- 
stantly at issue, more hideous cruelties were 
perpetrated than ever stained the pages of the 
Parisian novelists; but such scenes are not to 
be employed as incidents in constructing a 
fiction. Here, too, the horrible is strained to the 
impossible: fancy a woman struggling with an 
Indian warrior at a window to prevent his en- 
trance, grasping him by his two hands, and 
twisting him about so suspended, till his arm 
literally breaks and down he goes! Such a feat 
is here gravely told us, and appears to have been 
only a trifle in Mrs. Granger’s way: yet this 
same stalwart wife of the fur-trader is one of 
the best characters in the book. For the rest, 
we havea stern Indian father, and a vicious 
Indian son, ruined by dram-drinking; and a 
gentle dusky-complexioned mother, affectionate, 
submissive, and courageous; a disguised hero, 
with a shrewd stupid negro servant, and a 
wonderful dog; a wicked pirate, one Master 
Richard Chorley; a presbyterian clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Matthews, and his daughter Bess, the 
heroine—in short, all the established dramatis 
versone of a melo-drame; and all who wish to 
sup on horrors, and carry away enough fora 
reasonable breakfast next morning, cannot do 





better than seek out the ‘ Yemassee,’ as soon 
as it is published in England. 

‘ Flowers of Poetry and Patriotism, from the 
Dutch, by S. Saunders.’—This is a curious little 
book, and, as containing the songs of the min- 
strels of “legitimate authority,” in opposition to 
those of the popular party, whose fiery hearts 
poured out La Marseillaise and La Parisienne, 
and the war songs of the Belgian revolution, 
we were prepared to examine it minutely, and 
present our readers with specimens of the lyrics 
it contained, that they might choose for them- 
selves between the old and new cause. But we 
found them so strictly local in their allusions, and 
withal so guiltless of anything like the glorious 
fervour of Kérner, or the exquisite sarcasm and 
pathos of Beranger, that we could not find so 
much as a strophe which called for extract: 
perhaps the best poem in the collection is ‘The 
Day of general Prayer,’ by Tollens, from which 
we select a few stanzas. 

In prayer now let us humbly bend! 
No armour can so sure defend, 
No hero’s sword such deeds perform ! 
Advance ! rebellious bands, advance ! 
Oppos’d, ye meet alone not lance—_ 
Both lance and pray'r our bulwark form. 
On, on! impell’d by lust of spoil! 
Th’ Almighty’s hand your wrath shall foil; 
To pray’r he gives th’ avenging rod ; 
His shield is ours, ’tis ours alone ! 
Nor pray’r nor right Despoilers own ! 
Injustice dares not think on God. 

« o 7 * * 


Before thy altar be implored, 

No laurels pluck’d with mur’drous sword, 
No blood-stain’d wreath to bind our brow : 
For faith and right—thy holy law— 

Just God of all, the sword we draw ! 

We strike, in thy dread name, the blow. 
To friend and neighbour firm and true, 
We claim alone our birthright due, 

Rights dearly by our fathers bought : 

The land, from ocean’s fury wrested, 

The freedom, by their blood attested— 

No freedom, by the stranger brought. 

For land so dear, such sacred right, _ 
Prays Neerland arm’d, prepared for fight; 
Grant, God of Peace ! thy people’s pray’rs. 
The blood that in the strife may flow, 
Avenge alone upon the foe, 

Who Neerland to the combat dares. 

To arms! to arms! our King the word! 
His people’s pray’rs our God hath heard: 
Sweep o’er the plain,—man, man the wall ! 
What reck we number, skill or might? 
’Tis God alone can win the fight: 

His breath goes forth—and armies fall. 

‘ The Botanical and Horticultural Meeting, or 
Flora and Pomona’s Féte, a Poem in humble imita- 
tion of the Butterfly’s Ball, §c. respectfully dedi- 
cated to all Botanical and Horticultural Societies, 
by a Lady.’—So full a description of this little 
pamphlet is contained in its title-page, that we 
have only to add, that the profits arising from 
its sale are to be devoted to charitable uses. 

* Lydia, or Conversion. A sacred drama, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England.’—This 
drama was written, we presume, rather with the 
intention of conveying certain opinions in a 
popular form, than from any desire of mere 
poetical excellence. As these opinions (relat- 
ing to the conversion of the Jews) trench upon 
controversial matters, we cannot of course exa- 
mine it further. 

‘ Caroline Mordaunt, by Mrs. Sherwood.’— 
There is always kindly feeling and close observa- 
tion of character in Mrs. Sherwood’s tales for the 
young. The present is, perhaps, not one of her 
very beststories, but the sketches of the different 
families in which the governess (a very airy 
creature at the beginning of the book) learned 
toleration and humility and experience, are varied 
and lively. Her guardian, too, a plain-speak- 
ing, affectionate, humorous old Cousin, is en- 
tirely to our mind; as, also, is the end of the 
history, with a rational marriage, and a comfort- 
able parsonage. 

* Rainbow Sketches in Prose and Verse, by John 
Francis.’—A gay little book, full of small quips 
and cranks and pleasantries, and morsels of 





sentiment. Thesketches in prose are light (and 
trite); those in verse belong to the ‘J saw him 
twhen the ball was done,’ and ‘ Why don't you 
marry me’ school—and sre not the best of the 
kind we have seen. 

‘ Florigraphia Britankica, or Engravings and 
Descriptions of the flowering Plants and Ferns o 
Britain, by Richard Deakin and Robert Mar. 
nock.’—A book with tolerable figures of twelve 
plants for a shilling, is cheap enough in all con- 
science; if the wood engravings were not spoiled 
by being daubed on with colour, the work would 
be better, and might be sold still cheaper. Be- 
yond its price, however, it has little to recom. 
mend it. It is arranged upon the obsolete and 
useless Linnean system; which certainly does 
not add to its merit. 

‘A History of Halley’s Comet, with an account 
of its return in 1835.’—As it was thought ad- 
visible to translate De Pontecoulant’s work, we 
cannot understand why it was not thought 
equally necessary to translate the names in the 
chart prefixed. We doubt, however, whether 
this history will have much interest for the 
general reader. 

* What is a Comet, Papa? ora familiar descrip- 
tion of Comets, Sc., by Rosina Maria Zornlin’ — 
The approach of what Hood facetiously calls, 
“a fiery tadpole,” has called forth this little 
treatise, in which some of the wonders of the 
heavens are displayed and familiarly explained 
for the use of children. 

‘ Synopsis and Tables of Greek Grammar.— 
These little works will be found very useful in 
classical schools, by presenting the varieties of 
declension and conjugation to the student at one 
view. 

* Latham’s Sketch of the Greek Language’— 
The author has thought fit to adopt a system of 
orthography that renders his English more 
difficult than the Greek. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 
(Continued from p. 698.) 

Tue next most fruitful field of American Lite- 
rature to that of orations, including of course 
the printed debates and speeches in the national 
and state legislatures, is that of sermons, in- 
cluding theological and controversial writings. 
These are, upon occasions, as diversified as those 
of the orations. In fact, it often happens, that 
the minister and orator are the same person, and 
that the pulpit harangue is, in consequence, asin- 
gular compound of oration and sermon. In the 
New England States especially, the clergyman 
is frequently elected to the legislative assembly, 
and is the chief secular, as well as_ spiritual 
speaker of the village. They are generally more 
finished compositions than the orations, as the 
best and ripest scholars are found in the sacred 
profession. It is, in truth, the only one among 
us, that invokes retirement from the engrossing 
and hardening pursuits of politics and gain, and 
that repose,reflection, and self-communion, which 
are at once congenial and indispensable to lite- 
rary pursuits. This profession too, above all 
others, ought to elevate and purify the spirit. 
Unhappily, it has its trammels, its forms, its 
creeds, and prescriptions ; which too often have 
the effect to cireumscribe the mind within their 
limited circle, beyond which, either from indo- 
lence or the dread of becoming a free-thinker, or 
the greater dread of being considered such, the 
thoughts of the spell-bound minister acquire @ 
habit of not aspiring to range. It thence be- 
comes more an object with the preacher to 
mould his sermon to the received orthodoxy of 
his sect, than to infuse into it the ardour and 
power of sacred eloquence, the beauties of style, 
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— 
and the unction and conclusiveness, that force 
conviction. With us, as with all other Christian 
people, the greater portion of the sermons are 
common productions, and, when printed, acquire 
that notoriety rather from the vanity of the 

her, aided by the partiality of his people, 
than on account of their intrinsic merit. 

In this walk, however, there is much more 
independence and variety, less of stale classic 
allusion, and the miserable commonplaces about 
Greece and Rome, less of bombast, and the en- 

ment of a mole-hill to a mountain, more 
order, simplicity, force, and directness, than in 
the orations, A few aim at the declamatory 
style, direct address, and splendid and imposing 
manner of French oratory. ‘This is more parti- 
cularly the case, as we have seen, in the southern, 
middle, and western states, where the sermons 
are generally delivered without notes, and are 
necessarily more declamatory, direct, and vehe- 
ment, than the more close, intellectual, reason- 
ing, and dispassionate efforts of the northern 
sermons, delivered from notes, written out at full 
length. ‘The northern ministers are generally 
educated men, and those who reside in and 
about the cities are compelled, from the per- 
petual chances of comparison offered to their 
people, and from the universal habit of support- 
ing them by voluntary choice, to wear the harness 
and panoply of severe competition, and show in 
the style of their sermons great care and studied 
classicality, losing perhaps as much in the cold 
elegance of unimpassioned essay matter, and the 
measured intonation, though graceful modula- 
tion of voice, in a delivery without gesture and 
vehemence, and aiming only at the etfect of fine 
reading, as they gain by evincing more thought, 
more careful composition, a manner more re- 
cherché, and the avoidance of those extravagan- 
cies, ungraceful and ungrammatical expressions, 
and ludicrous rhapsodies, into which the extem- 
pore declaimers are apt to fall. 

The American ministry has generally been 
learned, virtuous, and, we may be justified in 
adding, eloquent, and their everywhere increasing 
number and influence seems to us to settle the 
question, whether a ministry can be supported 
by a people, that protect it by no laws but such 
as protect all other classes; and where their 
whole stipend is a matter of the most perfect 
freedom of choice, when, where, and how long 
toremain parishioners. They are divided into 
two great classes, the Liberal and Orthodox ; the 
former for the most part Unitarians, and the 
latter adherents to the Athanasian Creed. It 
must not be understood, that we have not end- 
less subdivisions of sects, creeds, and opinions, 
amounting to hundreds, as might well be expected, 
ina country where every one is at liberty to 
preach just such opinions as please him. The 
very vocabulary of these terms has a harsh and 
barbarous sound in the ear; and while exter- 
nally all seems concord, or the jarring is lost in 
the louder and fiercer war-cries of political party, 
he, who is made free of the religious community, 
takes up the numerous religious gazettes and 
periodicals, of which we have nearly a hundred, 
and finds himself introduced to a new world of 
wars and quarrels, between Orthodox and Liberal, 
and High Church, and Low Church, and No 
Church, and sects with dissonant and unpro- 
nounceable names without end. Here the natural 
intolerance, love of controversy,and pride of opi- 
hion, inherent in our natures, interdicted from the 
secular and political world, likethe winds chained 
under the mountains by their master, raise their 
own resounding tempests in the pent prison. It 
will not be doubted, under these circumstances, 
that we have an ample share of the peculiar 
bitterness, for which an appropriate name has 
been found necessary—odium theologicum, a per- 

fect or righteous hatred. 

_We should find the necessity of swelling our 
dimensions to a volume, if we were to touch 





upon the tenets and peculiarities of new sects, 
that have sprung up among us. No set of opi- 
nions can be broached among us, so monstrous, 
and so absurd, as not to find proselytes and a 
church. Witness our Dunkards, and Shakers. 
our Holy Laughers, Mormonites. and Perfee- 
tionists. The rise and progress of the Mormonites 
is, we believe, a perfectly new reach in the ridicu- 
lous aberrations of the human intellect. ‘They 
have already had their persecutions, and have 
inflicted and suffered death with the courage 
and endurance of martyrs. 

We ought carefully to distinguish these wild 
and fanatical sects from another, and the most 
numerous, as regards its priesthood and followers, 
in the United States, the itinerant priesthood, 
composed chiefly of Methodists. Mrs. Trollope, 
in a book upon our country, which almost every 
one in England and America has read, has given 
a most ludicrous caricature of these people, as 
she saw them in the west. That they have their 
extravagances, especially at camp meetings—that 
there are ridiculous preachers and talkers among 
them, cannot be doubted : as against what nume- 
rous sect under heaven, may not the same 
charges be justly laid ? But, with chances to be 
acquainted with this class and their itinerant 
priesthood, particularly in the west, which have 
fallen to the lot of but a few, we feel ourselves 
invoked, by a solemn regard to truth and duty, 
to give our brief testimony in favour of this 
laborious, disinterested, and most faithful minis- 
try, who, probably, number in the United States 
a million followers, 

These earnest men, who have little to expect 
from pecuniary support, and less from the pre- 
scribed reverence and influence, which can only 
appertain to a stated ministry, find at once, that 
everything depends upon the cultivation of 
popular talents. Zeal for the great cause, 
mixed perhaps imperceptibly with a spice of 
earthly ambition, the latent emulation and pride 
of our natures, motives which unconsciously 
more or less influence the most disinterested and 
sincere, the desire of distinction among their 
brethren, and to compete with the preachers of 
the other denominations in influence, and that 
reaching struggle for the fascination of popularity, 
which is the besetting sin of our ministers, goad 
them on to the severest study of all the arts 
and means of winning the people. Travelling 
from month to month through dark forests, with 
such ample time and range for deep thought, as 
these men amble slowly and alone on horseback 
along their peregrinations, they naturally acquire 
a pensive and romantic turn of thought and ex- 
pression, favourable, as we think, to eloquence 
and poetry. Hence their preaching is of a highly 
popular cast, and its first aim to excite the feel- 
ings. We consider pathos the highest element 
of genius in eloquence and poetry. The evidence 
of the influence and power of these men is in the 
frequent excitements, or, in religious parlance, 
awakenings, which Mrs. Trollope so unsparingly 
ridicules. The people living remote, and con- 
signed to the musing loneliness of a residence in 
the first rude opening of the forest, or inclosure 
of the prairie, when they congregate on the stir- 
ing occasion of a camp meeting, find society it- 
self a novelty and a thrilling excitement. The 
border people, the cabin tenants, are naturally 
more susceptible and enthusiastic than the arti- 
ficial inhabitants of towns, and of a factitious state 
of society. A man of untrained, boisterous, but 
native eloquence, rises among these credulous 
and easily-moved sons of the forest and simple 
nature, with his voice modulated to the intona- 
tion, and his utterance thrilling with that awful 
theme, to which each string of the human heart, 
when rightly harped, everywhere responds, and 
while the woods echo his vehement declamations, 
his audience is alternately dissolved in tears, 
awed to profound feeling, or falling in spasms. 
It is the only grand spectacle of the year. The 





preac iing is a subject of discussion, comparison, 
review, reminiscence, and of an intensely earnest 
interest. It is a theatre of science, influence, 
and imposing effect. and one of the noblest for 
rude and native elaquence, that we can imagine. 

None but one who has seen, can imagine the 
interest excited in a district of country, perhaps 
fifty miles in extent, by the awaited approach 
of the time of a camp meeting ; and those only 
who have seen, can imagine, how profoundly 
the preachers have understood what produces 
effect, and how well they have practised upon it. 
Suppose the scene to be, where the most power- 
ful and extensive excitements have actually 
been, in one of the beautiful and romantic val- 
leys of the mountains of Tennessee. The notice 
has been circulated for months. On the ap- 
pointed day, coaches, chaises, waggons, carte, 
people on horseback, and great multitudes from 
a distance on foot, waggons with provisions, mat- 
tresses, tents, and arrangements for the stay of a 
week, are seen hurrying from every point to- 
wards the central spot. It is in the midst of a 
grove of the lofty and magnificent columns of 
tulip trees in their deepest verdure, and beside a 
spring branch for the requisite supply of water. 

The ambitious and wealthy are there, because 
in this region opinion is all-powerful ; and they 
are there to extend their political influence, or 
that their absence may not be noted to dimi- 
nish it. Aspirants for office are there, to elec- 
tioneer and gain popularity. Vast numbers are 
there from simple curiosity, and to enjoy a spec- 
tacle. The young and beautiful are there with 
mixed motives, which it is charitable not severely 
to scrutinize. Children are there, their young 
eyes glistening with the intense interest of eager 
curiosity. The middle-aged fathers and mothers 
are there with the sober views of people whose 
plansin life are fixed, and waiting calmly to hear. 
Men and women of hoary hairs are there, with 
such thoughts, it must be hoped, as their years 
invite. Such is the audience, and it often con- 
sists of thousands. 

A host of preachers of different denominations 
are there, some in the earnest vigour and reach- 
ing aspirations of young men waiting their 
chance for display ; others, who have proclaimed 
the gospel, as pilgrims of the cross, from the re- 
motest north of our vast country, to the shores 
of the Mexican gulf, and ready to pour forth the 
words, feelings, and experience, which they have 
treasured up in a travelling ministry of half a 
century, and whose accents, tremulous with age, 
still more impressively than their words, an- 
nounce, that they will soon be unable to travel 
and preach more, are there. Such are the 
preachers. 

The line of tents is pitched in the grove, 
and a religious city springs up, as by magic, 
under the trees beside the stream, Lamps are 
hung in lines upon the branches, and the effect 
of the brilliance upon the foliage, the forest, and 
the distant mountains, must be seen to be 
imagined. The scenery of the most splendid 
theatre in Europe is a spectacle only for children 
when compared with it. A social supper, such 
as we imagine to have been prepared on the 
plains of Syria for the Apostles, is partaken ; 
and by this time the moon,—for they have taken 
thought to appoint the meeting when the moon 
has filled her orb,—begins to raise its dise above 
the dark summits of the mountains; and the 
stars here and there are seen glimmering through 
the branches. The whole constitutes a temple 
worthy of the grandeur of God. An old man, 
in a dress of the quaintest simplicity, ascends a 
platform, wipes the dust from his spectacles, and, 
in a Voice of suppressed emotion, reads a hymn, 
of which the whole assembled multitude can 
recite the words, and commences singing it to 
an air as strange and impressive as the place, 
and in which every voice soon chimes in concert. 


We should deem poorly of the heart that would 
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not thrill, as the song is heard, like the sound 
of many waters, echoing among the hills and 
mountains. Such are the scenes, the associ- 
ations, and influences of external things upon a 
nature so fearfully and wonderfully constituted 
as ours, that little effort is necessary, on such a 
theme as religion, urged at such a place, and 
under such circumstances, to touch the heart and 
moisten the eyes. The hoary orator talks of 
God, of eternity, of a judgment to come, and all 
that is impressive to serious thought beyond. 
He speaks of his experiences, his toils and travels, 
his persecutions and welcomes, and recounts the 
triumphal departure of the many, whom he has 
seen, in the sublime peace and hope of the 
gospel, gathered to their fathers. When he 
adverts to the short space which his hoary hairs 
and feebleness admonish him remain for him, 
the only fear, the only regret, with which he 
contemplates the last enemy, is, that inthe silence 
of the grave he can no more declare to his bre- 
thren the mercies of the Redeemer. 

There is no need of the studied trick of oratory 
to produce, in such a place, the deepest move- 
ments of the heart. No wonder, as the speaker 
pauses to dash the gathering moisture from his 
eye, that his audience is seen dissolved in tears, or 
uttering the exclamations of penitence. Nor is 
it cause for admiration, that many, self-com- 
placent in the conscious estimation of higher 
intellect, and a more free-thinking insensibility 
than the crowd, catch the infectious sympathy, 
become women and children in their turn, and 
“though they came to mock, remain to pray.” 
Let it not be imagined, that oratory capable 
of swaying the whole heart has been produced 
only at Jerusalem in view of the holy sepulchre, 
by Massillon, when addressing the court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, or some fashionable preacher 
enacting popularity before a splendid London 
audience. Genius, nature, truth, the human 


heart, are everywhere the same. 

It will easily be seen, that our proposed range 
interdicts us from more than a rapid and partial 
glance at some of our clergymen, who stand at 
the head of those that may be cited, as belong- 


ing to American literature. President Edwards, 
a clergyman of the last century, may be named 
as a person well and generally known to have 
been one of the acutest thinkers of his age. 
Orthodox in his opinions, profoundly versed in 
the abstruse metaphysics of theology, an adroit 
casuist, and capable of the severest analysis, his 
treatises ‘On the Affections’ and ‘ The Freedom 
of the Will,’ are among the ablest writings of 
their class that polemical theology has produced. 
No writer, before or since, has so successfully 
maintained the transcendental theory of philo- 
sophical necessity. 

President Davies is generally cited as the most 
eloquent American divine of the past age. His 
sermons are formed on the declamatory and 
French models, and are direct, vehement, often 
eloquent and moving appeals, but wanting ac- 
euracy and finish. The late President Dwight, 
of Yale College, has left sermons of a much 
higher order of composition. His travels and 
miscellaneous writings are samples of ready and 
polished, though rather stately, writing. His 
poetry, at the head of which is * The Conquest 
of Canaan’ and ‘ Greenfield Hill, was formed 
on models scarcely less rumbling and magnilo- 
quent than the verses of Sir Richard Blackmore. 
A man of genius, an accomplished scholar, and 
leaving remains to the amount of ten or twelve 
octavo volumes, these verses might fairly be 
quoted as the productions of an opulent and 
poetical mind, professionally accustomed to ex- 
ercise severe criticism upon the writings, and 
especially the verses, of others, while his own 
poetry, at the same time, displays the most in- 
flated style and the most barbarous taste. 

The late Rey. Dr. Hopkins was the founder 
of a theory of divinity, which may be fairly de- 
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nominated American. Its grand doctrine, on 
which the theory turns, seems to be, that all 
virtue may be resolved into disinterested bene- 
volence, and all vice into selfishness. One of 
its axioms is, that a Christian must possess a 
spirit to be willing to be damned, were he con- 
vinced it were necessary for the glory of God. 
This system, denominated Hopkinsian, has some 
other peculiar features and tenets. It was fol- 
lowed up by a succession of divines of respect- 
able talent; as Emmans, Spring, Worcester, 
and the present Dr. Beecher. The orthodox 
New England divines, in great numbers, branch- 
ed off in a grand schism, and founded the re- 
spectably-endowed theological school at Andover, 
which numbers among its professors the Rev. Dr. 
Stuart—a divine, probably, the most accom- 
plished in biblical criticism and the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, of any whom our coun- 
try has produced. The Rev. Dr. Nott, President 
of Union College, Schenectady, is, as we deem, 
the most eloquent divine of the orthodox class 
among us. Some of his printed discourses are 
splendid productions, though, perhaps, too glit- 
tering and laboured. He has the reputation, 
beside being an accomplished and elegant scholar, 
of being a most exemplary and worthy man. 
Bishop M'Ilvaine, of the episcopal church, has 
reputation as a writer on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. We forbear touching the orthodox and 
simply Calvinistic seminary at Princeton, as- 
suming to be the fountain of pure Calvinism and 
unadulterated Presbyterianism, which has pro- 
duced, and is producing, its hundred clerical 
writers, and proudly counts its own galaxy of 
stars. Among those of this class, no longer among 
the living, we may mention Dr. Miller, of New 
York, author of ‘A Retrospect of the Last Cen- 
tury’°—a very useful and judicious compilation ; 
and the late Dr. Mason of the same city, who 
occupied a great space in the thoughts of his co- 
temporarics,as very rarely endowed with a fervid, 
rich, and most popular eloquence,—stained, how- 
ever, with a tinge of denunciatory bitterness and 
bigotry unworthy of his otherwise powerful in- 
tellect. 

But it is among the liberal class of divines of 
Boston and its vicinity, that we must look for 
the purest and most chaste specimens of classical 
pulpit eloquence, and the finest samples of Ame- 
rican literature. To this class belonged Everett, 
before he exchanged a clerical for a political 
career. In this class are Channing, Dewey, Pier- 
pont, Greenwood, and a constellation of similar 
names. Besides other periodicals which these 
men have supported, they have established, and 
for some years maintained, the Christian Ex- 
aminer—a review turning chiefly on the theolo- 
gical works which issue from the American press. 
Channing, Walker, and Dewey, have been among 
its principal contributors. Some of the most 
elaborate compositions in that line, which our 
country has produced, have appeared in that 
periodical. Were it not that it is too cold, and 
sometimes prolix, and, as may be remarked of 
the beau ideal of Boston writing in general, too 
stately and artificial, it would rank, in style and 
manner, as it does in ability, with any periodical 
of its class in the English language. 

Among the first and proudest samples of Ame- 
rican literature, we cannot fail to place the writ- 
ings of Dr. Channing.* With a mind full of 
the same rich and glorious conceptions with that 
of Chalmers, he is more elegant, more finished, 
than the Scotch divine. No American writer 
has drunk so deep from the wells of English lite- 
rature of the period of Milton; and his periods 
are imbued with that same ancient cast, and 
have a Miltonian structure, which imparts to 





* We may perhaps be excused for referring the 
casual reader to an admirable personal sketch of 
Channing, which appeared in the former series on 
Sumaeniies Literature in this Journal, on the 3rd January 
ast. 





them an air of originality, grandeur, ease, 
beauty, nobleness of thought, and a certain turn 
of expression, which gives to common ideas an 
air of novelty ; and, more than all, an enlarged 
Christian benevolence, thoughts burning with 
ardent aspirations for the improvement and ha; 
piness of his kind, and great liberality of spirit, 
stamp all his writings, which consist chiefly of 
sermons and reviews, and which are perhaps ag 
well known in England as America. His ye. 
views of the life of Milton, Fenelon, and Bona. 
parte, are his happiest productions, and among 
the best of their kind in our language. If we had 
many such writers, instead of being asked, who 
reads an American book, the question would 
soon be, who reads any other ? 

{To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN BACK. 

We were so full in our particulars regarding 
the Arctic Land Expedition last week, that we 
might be excused from now resuming the sub. 
ject: but as we know it to be at present of 
considerable interest with many of our readers, 
we add a few circumstances as they have come 
to our knowledge. 

The descent of the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, or 
Great Fish River, by which the party proceeded 
to the sea, seems to have been extraordinarily 
difficult and perilous. In a course of 450 miles, 
above ninety rapids were found in it, many of 
which would have been deemed impracticable in 
ordinary circumstances ; “ but,” to quote Capt. 
Back’s own words, “ I was placed in a situation 
where it was impossible to be prudent, and my 
task was merely to be skilful and successful, 
for to the sea, at all hazards, it was my business 
to go.” Accordingly, the adventures in descend. 
ing these rapids were many and exciting; and 
an account of them, when Captain B.'s narrative 
shall be published, will, we have no doubt, fur- 
nish some new features in a subject otherwise, 
in some degree, worn out. 

Another difficulty arose from the vast and 
tortuous lakes in which the river was occasionally 
lost; and which constitute a feature in this 
singular country. After crossing Heywood range 
(the first chain beyond the source, so named in 
compliment to the late Captain Peter Heywood, 
of the Navy, an early friend and patron of our 
traveller), the river seems to follow the summit 
level of an elevated, but nearly level ridge, (sand 
on granite,) broken at intervals into steps, and 
lying like a huge sinew across the land. To the 
north this dips to the sea, and to the south towards 
the extensive valley of the waters of which 
Great Slave Lake is one recipient, and Hudsou’s 
Bay another. Along this valley, according to 
Indian report, another great river, the Thelew- 
dezeth, flows toward the east, much more easily 
navigable than its northern brother; but as it cer- 
tainly falls into Hudson’s Bay, it would not have 
suited Captain Back’s purpose to have followedit; 
though, when traced to its mouth, it may prove a 
valuable discovery tothe Hudson’s Bay Company, 
by giving them a more ready access than they 
now enjoy, to their northern stations. But even 
the course of the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth long ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and embarrassed Captain 
Back ; and until reaching Mount Meadowbank, 
—a high and somewhat remarkable mountain, 
the first of a chain which finally turns its course 
to the N.E.,—he was constantly in fear that it 
would terminate also in Hudson’s Bay, instead 
of the Polar Sea. This prolonged state of 
doubt and embarrassment, by giving importance 
to the smallest changes in the aspect of the 
country traversed, will probably be found to add 
value, by giving minuteness to his geographical 
descriptions. ; 

These descriptions will also be rendered still 
more distinct by the numerous sketches and 
drawings which our gallant traveller has brought 
home with him, which we have had an oppore 
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tunity of inspecting, and of which we hardly 
know how to speak. They would almost form 
an exhibition by themselves ; and are by much 
the most artist-like productions of the kind that 
we have ever seen. Besides a book full of pencil 
sketches, there are two or three and twenty 
coloured drawings of almost perfect beauty, and 
anumber of portraits of the Esquimaux and In- 
dians mentioned in the narrative. Of these, we 
hope that a liberal selection will also be published 
with it. ‘The subjects are mostly new, and seem, 
to us, faultless, even as compositions; with 

at the same time, a strong look of truth and 

rity. 

“We cannot help, indeed, congratulating the 
public warmly, at once on the organization of 
this expedition, on the selection of such a tra- 
yeller as Captain Back to conduct it, and on its 
jsue. It was a noble thing for the country, 
torn as it was, in 1832, with political dissension, 
still to think of its absent wanderers, and raise 
so large a subscription, (we believe that the 
amount exceeded 6000/.,) to go in search of 
them. It was a noble thing, also, in Captain 
Back to volunteer, as he did, to conduct the 
search, hastening home from Italy for the pur- 
pose; and so absolutely disinterested, that be- 
sides serving entirely without pay, he even de- 
frayed, himself, the expense of his personal outfit. 
And the issue is, to the last degree, creditable to 
all concerned, and important for many reasons, 
some of which were stated in our last publica- 
tin. We are delighted, therefore, to hear that 
already 1007. have been sent by a munificent 
individual, (Mr. Holford, of West Cliff, Isle of 
Wight,) to be distributed among the crew of 
Captain Back’s boat; and we trust that this ex- 
ample will be followed. But it is not pecuniary 
reward that we wish to see Captain Back him- 
self obtain. Young, active, intelligent, perse- 
vering, and, we are persuaded ambitious, as he 
is, we should think him degraded by any other 
than professional recompenses. These he should 
command. He has well earned them ; and we 
would not envy the feelings of any First Lord 
of the Admiralty who would scruple to mark his 
extraordinary merit, both moral and professional, 
by extraordinary favour. 

One word more, and in our own line. We 
trust that the narrative of this journey will very 
speedily appear; and that it will be in moderate 
compass, and illustrated with as many as possible 
of the drawings to which we have alluded. 
We know that this last is expensive advice, but, 
within reasonable bounds, it should, notwith- 
standing, be followed. The expedition was 
more than usually a national enterprise , and 
every subscriber was in some sort a principal in 
its organization,—entitled, therefore, now to an 
early and full report of its proceedings. Let 
the Arctic Committee look to this ; it is far more 
their business than Captain Back’s. And few 
things would be more proper, or popular, at their 
hands, than either a subscription to assist in 
illustrating the work fully, though selling it 
cheaply,—or, if any surplus funds are in their 
hands, their appropriation to this purpose. 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

We are happy to announce, that letters have 
been received direct from Colonel Chesney, 
dated “ Port William, on the Upper Euphrates, 
2ist July,” all well. The following are extracts : 

“You have probably heard of our obstruc- 
tions from the Pasha of Egypt, which were over- 
come when he fully understood the object of the 
expedition, but not without the loss of time. 

“We arrived here four days ago, and the 
spot where we are at work, has been named as 
above, in honour of our earliest patron, the King. 
We are making efforts of no common kind to 
get afloat, so as to reach Bussora in time to sail 
_ thence upwards, about the 30th of Septem- 

T. 





“T put up the little steamer at the Orontes, 
asa sort of hint that we did not mean to be 
stopped, but his Highness gave way, and, instead 
of making our steamer take the gearupto Antioch, 
we broke her into eight sections, and placed them 
on keelsons and other pieces of timber, with 
wheels underneath, to make their way by land. 

“Latterly Amelia Depét was nothing but a 
camp of practical mechanics ; almost every one 
racking his brains for something new and useful 
towards our important object. We contrived 16 
vehicles of different sorts, from the simple sledge 
to a flat boat on wheels, sailing along the plain 
to the infinite surprise of the people. 

“The lower Orontes could not be used much, 
owing to the difficulty of ascending it at this 
season, but this did not prevent our using water 
transport from Antioch, for about fourteen hours 
through the lake, at the extremity of which the 
cargo was disembarked, and carried over a little 
more than 100 miles of level fertile country, but 
thinly peopled, tothis place ; Dr.Cleaveland takes 
the route from our depét, through Antioch and 
the lake, whilst Captain Estcourt goes direct from 
this spot. Here I have Lieut. Lynch and the 
workmen, with some three-fourths of the mate- 
rials, whilst two lines of waggons from the ex- 
tremities of the water, and a set of pontoons and 
boats traversing the lake, are all employed at the 
same instant in bringing the engines, boilers, &c. 
which will be here as fast as we want them. 

“TI do not expect to finish the steamer before 
we sail downwards, but she will probably be 
decked and in working trim, as a shell in which 
we must rough it as is done here, where there 
are a couple of habitable rooms, some sheds 
covered with branches, and tents around the 
working place, and the whole enclosed by a 
parapet and ditch, which were thrown up, and 
just completed by one of the officers. 

“The people hereabouts are well disposed, 
and the Arabs at some distance evince a dispo- 
sition to be so too, and by way of increasing this 
good feeling, I am about to send a mission of ex- 
planation amongst them almost immediately.” 

PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 

Ay intelligent correspondent, who personally 
agrees in the opinion that Mr. Mathias was the 
author of the * Pursuits of Literature,’ thus 
writes to us:— 

“ There is, nevertheless, another who claims to be 
the author, and comes forward with pretensions not to 
be heedlessly set aside. I am authorized to state what 
follows by a gentleman of this city, high in professional 
estimation, and admired for his extensive information, 
general and literary. I transcribe without comment 
what he writes to me, and leave the question for decision 
to your readers.—* Above twenty years ago I became 
acqnainted professionally with the late Mrs. Rochfort, 
@ lady of much intelligence, and of a highly cultivated 
mind. As she improved in health, our conversation 
often turned on the publications of the day, when the 
extent of her knowledge,respecting them, the accuracy 
of her judgment, and the correctness of her taste, 
afforded me infinite gratification. I happened one day 
to speak of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ and of Mr. 
Mathias as the author, when she immediately observ- 
ed, “ You are in error: it was my brother, Dr. Burch, 
of York, who wrote the book ; but [ beg you will not 
mention this to any one while | am alive.” On pur- 
suing the subject, she told me that she was on a visit to 
her brother, at York, soon after the publication of the 
‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ and was much struck with the 
similarity of opinions and exp ions ¢ d in that 
work to those she was accustomed to hear from her 
brother. She often taxed him with being the author, 
but for a long time he evaded her inquiries. At last, 
however, he confessed the fact, but under strict in- 
junctions as to secrecy. Mrs. Rochfort was, | should 
observe, a woman of unblemished character, and un- 
doubted veracity ; there is, therefore,no room to doubt 
that her report was correct. There was nothing preme- 
ditated in her communication, for it arose incidentally 
from an observation of mine. A curious circumstance 
was, some time after, mentioned to me by another per- 
son, namely, that the first copy of the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’ sent to Ireland, was a present, handsomely 
bound, to Lady Ferrard, the wife of Mr. Speaker 
Foster, who was sister to Dr. Burgh,’ 

“10, Johnstone Street, Bath, 

Sept. 10th, 1835.” 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We had last week the satisfaction of giving to 
our readers, the earliest, and indeed the only, ac- 
count, which has yet appeared of the general re- 
sults of the labours of our enterprising country- 
man, Captain Back. We are now enabled to 
add some further particulars; and to publish 
extracts from a letter just received from Colonel 
Chesney, dated from the Upper Euphrates. We 
may also mention, that letters have arrived from 
Captain Alexander, but as he had not left 
Graham's Town, they are of little public interest. 
The spirit of geographical research seems at this 
moment singularly active among us. Mr. David- 
son, the oriental traveller, has just departed on 
an African expedition, with the intention of 
visiting Timbuctoo; and Mr. Wolff, the mis- 
sionary, is, it appears, about to proceed forth- 
with on the same route, and after penetrating to 
this “mystery of mysteries,” (it would seem to 
be as easy as stage-coach travelling,) he is to 
proceed through the interior to the Cape of Good 
Hope! The papers, too, state that Capt. James 
Ross is about immediately to start on another 
Arctic Expedition; that a vessel is fitting out 
for the purpose, and that he has delayed his de- 
parture only to await the return of Captain Back. 
That Capt. James Ross is ready to embark on 
that or any other expedition where honour is to 
be won,—and that a more active, enterprising, or 
deserving officer could not be selected to com- 
mand such an expedition, if contemplated, we 
readily admit ; but we have no reason to believe 
that any such preparations as are here referred 
to, have been made. 


A further examination of the different cri- 
tiques upon the York Festival, furnished by our 
contemporaries, tends to strengthen our opinion 
as expressed this day week. The orchestra, by 
being placed under the central tower, appears to 
have failed in distinctness of effect : the choruses 
are described as having, for the most part, ba- 
lanced in their time, instead of being led off, and 
carried on with unerring precision; while the 
principal singers must have been sadly checked 
by want of previous rehearsal with a band 
which, as it was composed of incongruous ingre- 
dients, could hardly have followed them by si- 
multaneous inspiration, and ought to have been 
carefully practised, especially for the sake of 
those least used to take leading parts on such 
great occasions, who were, therefore, timid and 
uncertain, and should have been helped rather 
than hindered. We must, indeed, be forgiven 
for saying, that we do not consider Mr. W. 
Knyvett has enough energy or experience as a 
conductor to preside over a performance on so 
extensive a scale: it is one thing to make a 
glee go nicely, or to conduct the Antient Con- 
certs, where band and chorus are picked and 
ready trained, and another to control and keep 
together such a heterogeneous mass of performers 
as co-operate at one of the larger Provincial 
Festivals. 





FINE ARTS 

Turre is something of a contradiction between 
the protracted summer weather, in which, thanks 
to the comet, we have been lately basking, and the 
anticipation of Christmas, furnished by our assi- 
duous friends the publishers of the Annuals. It 
was impossible to avoid exclaiming “ Already !” 
when the plates of the * Landscape Annual for 
1836’ were laid on our table. Here, however, 
they are—and we shall be still more surprised, if 
any succeeding novelty deposes them from the 
high place they occupy in our regard, as the 
most perfect works of art (of their kind) we have 
ever seen. They are exquisite in choice of sub- 
ject—and in Spain there lies a mine of unworked 
treasure for the artist—exquisite in the care and 
finish, and effects produced by the engravers 
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who have transferred Mr. Roberts's drawings to 
steel—in short, of a beauty and brilliancy suffi- 
cient to astonish even eyes like ours, that were 
beginning to weary of these small highly-finished 
landscapes, and to bring back the palmiest days 
of the Annuals. We hardly know which we like 
best—a most picturesque view of Cordova, that 
city of romance, arrested us when we opened the 
portfolio—the second plate, too, the * Interior of 
the Zanceron, or great Mosque,’ is no less cha- 
racteristic in its fantastic and graceful architec- 
ture. Then we have a fine view of the * Alcazar,” 
and another of the ‘Tower of the Church of 
St. Nicholas ;’ but even these are outdone by 
the scenes of Seville, which follow. We could 
write for an hour upon this subject—but, as our 
readers might not altogether enjoy such prolixity 
of admiration, we must content ourselves with 
a passing mention of the * Plaza Real, and Pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi at Seville, in which 
Goodall has seconded the painter with his usual 
abilitv—of the ‘ Giralda,’ tinely rendered by 
Redaway—and, beyond all others, of the ‘ En- 
trance to the Hall of Ambassadors in the Alca- 
zar,” in which Challis has contrived to produce 
an effect positively magical—and the subject, an 
elaborately ornamented architectural design, 
presented immense difficulties. We must fur- 
ther make mention of the * Interior of the church 
of San Miguel, Xeres,’ engraved by Higham, of 
the ‘Alameda of Cadiz,’ in which Challis has 
also done himself credit—and, lastly, the views 
of England's strongest possession, * Gibraltar.’ 
The sight of these glorious plates has half 
tempted us to forestall Mr. Roscoe, and per- 
petrate a romance of our own. 





THEATRICALS 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
This Evening, THE DICE OF DEATH; after which NO PLOT 
withour iB. TERS 


ri 2h; and THE COVENANTERS. 

On Monda THE ‘E > DEATH; THE OLD OAK 
TREE; « MP. 

On T ay, | EF DICE OF DEATH: after which, THE 
WATERMAN; THE SCHOOLMASTER Al HOME; and 
THE COVENANTERS, 

On Wednesday, THE DICE OF DEATH; with NO PLOT 
WITHOUT DANGER; and THE COVENANTERS, 





MISCELLANEA 


Temperature of the Earth.—For the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a constant stream of water 
could be obtained by means of an Artesian well, 
sunk on the south side of the Jura mountains, 
at the distance of about a league from Geneva, 
and at an elevation of about 297 feet above the 
level of the lake, M. Girond, at his country re- 
sidence at Pregny, bored to the depth of 547 feet 
without any result. Despairing of success, he 
offered great facilities to any persons who might 
wish to prosecute the enterprise, for the purpose 
of scientific inquiry. On this occasion MM. 
Aug. de la Rive and F, Marcet made a success- 
ful application to the friends of science, and 
also to the government, and funds were obtained 
sutticient to enable them to continue the opera- 
tions during eight months, and to extend the 
boring to the depth of 682 feet. The hole bored 
was about four and a half inches in diameter. 
Water began to appear in it at the depth of 
twenty feet; and it is worthy of remark, that 
the height at which the water stood in the open- 
ing, as measured from the surface, was lower 
when the greatest depth was obtained, than it 
was at half the depth. At 275 feet of depth, 
the water stood at 14 feet from the surface; at 
500 feet it sunk to 22 feet; at 550 feet to 35 
feet. It then rose—at 595 feet it stood at 24 
feet 6 inches, but at 675 it again sunk to 35 
feet 8 inches. Having attained the extraor- 
dinary depth above mentioned, the experimen- 
ters devised the means of ascertaining the tem- 
perature of this opening at different depths. As 
the common thermometer would not answer the 
purpose, they contrived a self-registering ther- 
mometer, constructed on a large scale, and 





whose accuracy was subjected to the most satis- 
factory tests. The following table exhibits the 
temperature of the bore-hole at the depths spe- 
cified. 


Depth below the surface Corresponding tempera- 
in feet. 


ture, Reaumur. 
BO .cccccessccccsctcccecece BF 
GO... ccccccccccccccccccccs Sd 
100... cccsecsscccccocsceccecs 88 
FBO. cctcrsccocsccococcccsce OZ 
BOB 660 dscccesescseceecesses BH 
BBO co 04.60 600604606000606068680R 
B00. 0 os ccccsccescceccssccce lO 
S50. cccscccccsssocessscoc sel O® 
40D. cccccsoccesecccssccccce hh Bd 
BED ccccociscciccccsosesessIh73 
GOO sccccccscceccoescccccccelS.20 
GEO. ce ccsssscscccscceccsoclZ.68 
BOD oo 000066 cc cvs cccscces 008.06 
B50. ceccccccccsccceccccs es18,60 
BBO... ccvcccscssccoccccecsccl SSO 


It thus appears that the increase of tempera- 
ture below the depth of 100 feet from the sur- 
face, as far down as 680 feet, is precisely 0.875 
of Reaumur (=1.968 or 2 Fahrenheit very 
nearly) for every 100 fect. It will be observed 
that the increase, instead of moving per saltum, 
as in some other cases, moves with remarkable 
uniformity. ‘This, the experimenters think, 
may be owing to the care which was taken in 
this case to remove and avoid every source of 
error.—Edin. Philo. Journ. 


Tchthyology.—\t is with pleasure we announce 
the publication of the tenth volume of the great 
work on fishes, begun by the illustrious Cuvier, 
conjointly with his pupil, M. Valenciennes, and 
now continued by that professor. ‘The de- 
lay occasioned in the appearance of this volume, 
has arisen from a difficulty in making arrange- 
ments with the publisher, after the death of 
Baron Cuvier. M. Valenciennes has even made 
a partial sacrifice of his interests, in order to 
facilitate the publication. 

Cock-roaches.—The circle of Wolfstein, Bava- 
ria, has been so much distressed lately by an 
insect of the cock-roach kind, that people have 
been frequently obliged to abandon their houses 
in consequence, taking care to leave the doors 
and windows open, as nothing but the admission 
of cold air induced the insects to conceal them- 
selves. ‘They principally came out at night, es- 
pecially during the moonlight. They strongly 
resemble the Blatta Laponica, and between 
them and the common Blatta there is so great 
an antipathy, that when one comes out the other 
disappears. 

New System of the World. —M. Godard, of 
Vienna, who has made many interesting expe- 
riments in astronomy, and is a celebrated person 
in that branch of science, is now in Paris, in 
order to support his new theory of the world, 
founded upon the immoveability of the earth. 
He brings forward various problems, which he 
explains with great precision according to his 
theory. 

Cultivation of the Bamboo in France.—A piece 
of bamboo about twelve inches in height, was 
planted on the Ist of April, 1833, in a garden at 
Hiéres, in the department of Var. It has already 
produced several shoots, from 20 to 26 feet long. 
The ground in which it was set was constantly 
irrigated during the summer. One of the shoots, 
which only came out of the ground on the 3rd of 
last September, had obtained 25 feet of elevation 
on the 29th of October. Its circumference at 
the base was 9 inches, and, at the height of a 
man about 7 inches and a half. 

Coal Mines in France.—According to accounts 
in the French journals, there are coal mines in 
32, out of the 86 departments of France, but 
hitherto the principal produce has been obtained 
from the departments of the Loire, the Nord, the 
Sadne and Loire, and Aveyron. These depart- 
ments furnish about four-fifths of the whole pro- 
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tank 
are the departments of the Gard, the Calvados 
the Haute Sadne, the Haute Loire, the Bas 
Rhin, the Tarn, and the Loire Inferieure. [Iq 
these departments the number of mines is 209 
of which 140 were worked in 1833, and 69 were 
not worked. The quantity of coal which the 
mines produced in 1833, was 15,741,430 metri. 
cal quintals, (a quintal is 100 pounds French,) 
of the value of 15,009,741 francs on the Spot. 
The mines employ 14,125 workmen, and 199 
steam engines, which are equal to the force of 
4195 horses. In 1789, the produce of the mines 
was 2,800,000 metrical quintals. In 1812, it 
had increased to 6,683,000. It has been calcu. 
lated, that the consumption of coal in France 
is ten times less than that of England. In 1833, 
699,524,710 kilogrammes (a kilogramme is 
2lb. French,) of foreign coal were imported into 
France, the value of which was 10,492,871 fr, 
and the Customs duty 2,389,501 francs, 

The Lilloise—The Recherche, sent out to the 
Northern Seas, by the French government, in 
search of the Lilloise, (see Atheneum, p. 604, 
has been unsuccessful. y the latest ac. 
counts, it appears, that in July, her progress 
was so much obstructed by the ice, that the 
crew were discouraged, and could with difficulty 
be persuaded to continue their exertions, and 
there was reason to believe that all further 
search would be abandoned as hopeless, 

M. Jacquemont’s New Work.—The French 
Minister for Public Instruction has presented 
the Asiatic Society, and the East India Company, 
with the late M. Victor Jacquemont’s posthu- 
mous work, as a public acknowledgment of the 
services each body rendered to this traveller, 
M. Guizot has also presented a copy to Lord 
William Bentinck, to Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
and to General Allard, commander of the army 
of the King of Lahore. 

M. de Candolle.—The celebrated botanist, 
M. de Candolle, according to report, has 
resigned his place of Professor at Geneva, in 
order to consecrate his whole time to the labo« 
rious work which he has undertaken, on the 
subject of the science to which he has devoted 
himself. 

List of New Books.—Macrobin’s Tntroduction to 
the Study of Practical Medicine, 8vo. 5s.—Leach’s 
Selections from Gregory Celsus, 18mo. 4s.—Leach’s 
Translation of ditto, 18mo. 4s.—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Vol. Il. fc. 5s.—Twenty Sermons, by the 
Rev. Hugh White, A.M. 4th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The 
Young Minister's Guide, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—The Young 
Minister's Companion, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Rogers’s Law 
and Practice ot Elections, 4th edit. 12mo. 20s.—The 
History and Condition of Women, by Mrs. Child, 2 vois. 
fe. 10s. 64.—Webb’s Farmer’s Guide, 3rd edit. 12mo, 
4s.—Martinet’s Manual of Pathology, by Quain, 18mo. 
4th edit. enlarged, 7s.—The Life of John Mytton, Esq. 
by Nimrod, 8vo. 21s.—The American Annual Register, 
1831-1832, 2nd edit. Svo, 21s.— Handsard’s Debates, 
3rd series, Vol. XXVIII. (being Vol. III. Session, 
1835,) Svo. 12. 10s. bds., 12. 13s. 6d. half-bd.— Blair's 
Tutor’s Key, 18mo. 5s. 6d.—A Dictionary of Medical 
Terms, by R. D. Hoblyn, post 8vo. 9s.—A Manual of 
Medical Bibliography, . J. Forbes, 8vo. 15s.—The 
Conquest of Florida, by Theodore Irving, Esq. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s.—Todd’s Student’s Manual, 12mo. 6s.— 
Jesse’s Gleanings, Vol. 1. 3rd edit. post Svo. 10s. 6d.— 
Lambert’s Cricketer’s Guide, new edit. 18mo. 1s.— 
Pullen’s Vindication of the Church of England, 8vo. 
1s. 6¢.—Ford’s Essay on the Key in Music, 8vo. 3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The system of piracy carried on against the Athe- 
neum, by some of the less reputable of the country 
papers, can no longer be silently endured. We have 
this week received from an indignant subscriber a copy 
of Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette, in which our review of 
‘The Life of Lord Exmouth’ appears without one 
word of acknowledgment, and with only one original 
line, to the effect that the work ‘ will be perused with 
particular interest by the Devonians and Cornubians, 
who claim the hero as their own.” , Now, we inform 
this petty-larceny rogue, that we claim the article a 
« our own,” and have, therefore, a“ particular interest 
in it; and that, if it were not that the least penalty we 
could inflict on him, by moving for an injunction, and 
serving it at Exeter, would exceed a hundred nds, 
we would proceed at once to punish him, As it is, let 
him take this exposure as a warning. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT 

HE Classes for the COLLEG E STUDENTS 
who follow the re: gular Course of Tnstraction in Christian 
Morals, Mathematics, Classical Literature, and Euglish Litera- 
re and Composition, will be RE-OPENED, under the super- 
ture fence of the PRINCIPAL, and Professors the Rev. T. G. 
A gdalen College, C wanevidee 3 3; the Rev. R. W. 
BROWNE, M.A., late Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford; and 

Rev. T. DALE, M.A., on THULE SDAY, the ist October. 


Distinct Courses of Lectures and “gee Jnstruction will be 
Pie 


ope 
By ane es T. Cy Hall, M.A = 
al Literature....Rev. fi Browne, 1.A. 
Contish Literature....Rev. V. “Dale, MA. 
Nataral Philosophy ‘and Astronomy... Kev. H. Moseley, M.A. 
Experimental jk Diy tx . Wheatstone, Esq. 
anie ss. 


Mathematics. .-- 


s, Esy. S. 
wand Jerlepredence.. -Richard Preston, Esq. K.C. 
Hebrew Language and Ravbinicai Literature—Rev. M. 5. 


Alexander. 
F. J. V. Seddon, Esq. 
«M. Isidore Brasseur. 
German Language, Adotph Bernays, Phil. D. 
Jalian Lauguage, Sc. « Rosetti, Esq. L. 
Spanish Language, K€.seX. M. De Alcala, Esq. LL.B. 


further information on the subject of the preceding Conrses 
wnt Clases may be obtained apon application at the Secretary’s 
Office, « Oe rs respective Professors. 

Ang. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
NB. The ‘Medical Department will be re- -opened, with an la- 
troductory Lecture by Professor Dauiell, ou ‘Thursday, the ist of 
October next. 


Oriental Languages... 
Freach Language, &c 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAW—SESSION 1835-36. 
HE Classes will meet, after the Vacation, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 14th of OCTOBER, when Pro- 
fessor KEY will deliver an Introductory Lecture at two o’clock 


precisely. 
latin.... Thomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 
J Malden, A.M. 


Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic....F. Falconer, A.M. 
E aud Rhetoric....A. Blair, 
Freueh Literature and Language. 
hatin Language 
German Languag 
erage J.P. White, 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic....The Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 
Natural Piilosophy and Astronomy. - TheRev. Wm, Ritchie, LL.D. 
(wil Engineering (to commence after Christmas).... Dr. Ritchie. 
Coemistry....Edward Tarner, M. 
Botany (to commence on the Ist of May). John Lindley, Ph. D. 
ology (to commence on the Ist of Jan.)....R. E. Grant, M.D. 
Geology (Lo commence early in Feb.)...- ‘Drs. Turner, Grant, 
and Lindley, 
Geography... «Captain Maconochie, R.N. 
HisoryseseThe Rev. RV aughan, A.M, 
English ‘Law (to commence on’ the 2nd of Nov.) 
Lawley, B. 

The JUNIOR S OOL meet on the 23rd of September. 
Prospectases, and further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Ofice of the University; and at Mr. J. Vaylor’s, Bookseller, 

», Upper Gower-street. 
G. J. P. WHITE, 


Council Room, 
2th Aug. 1835. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHARLES aT Kl NSON, Secretary. 


7 
ONDON UNIVE RSI TY SCHOOL. 
Head Masters, 
‘Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 
Of Londow, 
Henry Malden, Professor of Greek in the University. 
Assistant Fare 

M.T. S. Raimbach, M.A.; W. Wright, B. A., Scholar of Trin. 
Coll, Cambridge; H. H. Davis, Scholar of Brazennose Coll. 
Osford; Mr. Hardy ; Mr. Ferris, of the Usiversity of Londou; 
Mr. Wm, Smith, of the ay mm of London; aud Mr. Behan. 


...P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
« Panizz, L.L.D. 
aoe Hausma. 


.W. G. 


Fren 
M. Merlet, Professor of Frc in the University; 
and M. Ragon. 


Ger none 
Dr. Hausmann, Professor in the University; and Mr. Wittich. 
Mathematics. 
Mr. Wilton Turner, of the University of "i 
Writing—Mr, Haselwood, and Mr. Ele 
Drawing—M. Lequeutre, and M. Lang siete, tils, 
Dancing.—Mr. Oscar Byrne. 

The School will RE-OPEN on the 23rd of this Month, The 
jearly payment for each Pupil is 154., of which 5d. is paid in ad- 
vance on the first day of each of the three Terms. A Prospectus 
may be obtained at the Office of the University; or at Mr. 
Taylor's, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

niversity "of London, CHAS, C. ATKINSON, 
Mth Sept. 1835. Secretary. 


s NB. Professor Merlet, 14, Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
r. Wm. Smith, 36, Upper’ Gower-street, and Mr. Haselwood, 
%, Upper Gower-street, receive Boarders, 


ONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL.— 
Mr, HASE LWOOD, Private Tutor, and Master at the 
Loudon University School, KECEIV <a under the sanction Po 
tte Head Masiers, TWENTY YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
BOARDE RS, to be educated in the School of the Unive ¥.., 
he Terms are Sixty Guineas per Annum, including the School- 
fee and Private Tuilion.—Reference to Pare uts whose Sous have 
ben with Mr. H. some years, will be g: 
The School RE-OPENS gard instant. 
2, Upper Gower-sirect. 


SINGING AND THE PIANOFORTE. 
R. JOSEPH DE PINNA (Composer of 


fate ‘What fairy-bke Music’-—*Goily chaunt the Summer 
rds— When a pas light flies,’ &c.) hegs to anuounce his 
aoe 164, ALBANY-STR SGENT’s 
oa where he A ues to give Lustrac in the above 

of education and ac complishment.—A long experience 
© qualifying Vocalists and Pianists for the Stage, the Concert- 
oa Ly as Teachers, and in instructing many Amateurs 

st the Nobility and Gentry, enables Mr. De Piuna, by 
sate his = pond of tuition ° the particular views of his pupils, 

au 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
MEMBER of the Apothecaries’ Company, 


ig iv the City, is desirous of meeting with a YOUTH 
LENTICE. The professional advantages he can offer 
him are great, and his ene comforts will be studied.—Pre- 
mium One Hundred Guinea 
Direct (post paid) Mr. C. rs ‘larke, Chemist, Lower Eaton-street, 
Pimlico, 
O BOOKSELLERS and Others.—To be 
DISPOSED OF immediately, a well-established PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, situate in one of the principal streets in the vicinity 
of Tavistock, Russell, and Branswick Squares, The Bookselling 
anil Stationery Basivess, with the Bookbinding, Eugraving, and 
Printing bri wes of the trade are carried on with success, as 
well as the Circulating Library, making the concern well worthy 
the attention of any person who cau command 10001. Tue Ad- 
vertiser’s Assistant (who is well acquainted with the business and 
the connexion) will be happy to continue bis services to the 
party taking the business. For further particulars address (post 
paid) ¥.Z., Mr. Wic aver, ¢ 6, Poland-street, Oxtes ~street. 








Sales bp fusion. 


EXTENSIVE COL a ECTION OF BOOKSIN QUIRES, 
’n Terms of Credit 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 

22, Fieet-street, on FRIDAY, October 2, and 4 following days, 

at 120’clock precisely, ou account of the number of Lots; 
(= SISTING of Standard Works in History, 

Divinity, and General Literature: including 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.— 
Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols.—British Essayists, 38 vols. "—Bp. Hurd’s 
Works, 2 vols. —Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Burns’ Works, 8 vols, 
—Cudworth’s Luteilectual System, 4 vols.—Crabbe’s Historical 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Colturn’s Modern Novelists, 50 vols.—Con- 
stable’s Misceliany— Demosthenis et Aschyris, 10 vol«.— Ellis’s 
Original Letters, 7 vols.—Evelyn’s Sylv: vols.—Granger’s 

Biographical History, 6 vols. portraits— Zibbon’s Rome, 8 vols— 
Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.—Hinton’s America, 2 vols.—Hum- 
boldt, Recueil d’Observations Astronomiques, 2 vols.—Humboidt 
et Bon land, Recueil d’Ouservations de Zoology, coloured—Hame 

and lett, 16 vols. plates—trish National Tales, 19 vols.— 
Johnson's Dic tionary, by Todd, 3 vols.—Johnson’s Works, 6 vols. 
—Landmanud’s Gazetteer—Lendor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
3 vols.—Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, 6 ¥ 1s.—Langhorne’s 
Plutarch, by Wrangham, 6 vols.—Mitford’s vece, 8 Vols,— 
Milaer’s Church History, 4 vols.x~Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 6 volsx—Naval aud Military Library, 20 vols.—Parkhurst’s 
Greek Lexicon, by Rose—Parr’s Works, & vols.—Pope’s Works, 
by Roscoe, 10 vols.—Pugin and Heath’s Paris—Pyne’s Royal 
Residences, 3 vols. colonred—Parliame ntary History ‘of England, 
36 vols. —Rovbertson’s Works, 8 vols.—Roilin’s Ancient History, 
ackhouse’s History of the Bible, 3 vols.—Smolleit’s 
rous Works, 6 vols.—Shakspeare, by Ha » 8 vols, 
paw’s Naturalist’s Mi-celiany, with the 1064 C oppers— 
Dic tionary—Walpole’s Correspondence, 4 vols.—Royal 
? * Authors, 5 vols.; &c. &C—A large Collection of 

Modern Novels rand Receot Publications. Together with 
The ENTIRE PROPERTY of that popular and highly-esteemed 
,ablication 
THE GUIDE TO KNOWLE DGE, 
Edited by Mr, W. PINNOCK. 

(By order of the Proprietors); including the numerous Wood 
Engravings, Stereotype Plates, (complete from the Commence- 
meut,) the Copperplates, the uire Stock, Nambers, Parts, 
and Volumes, aud the ¢ ‘opyright of the whole. 

Catalogues (price Is.) may be had at the Rooms, 

#,* Money advanced ; and Valuations of every Description 

of roperty for the Payme ent of the Probate Duty. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON re- 
spectfally announce the POSTPONEMENT of the 
THIRD PORTION of the STOCK of ENGRAVINGS of Messrs. 
MOLTENO aud GRAVES, aotil the Middic of OCTOBER, 
Auction Leap 22, Ficet-street, 
Sept. 19, $635. 


7T°.! ADV E RTISE RS and the PUBL ic.— 
The BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IL, will be 
published early in October, ADVERTISEMENTS, to be insured 
insertion, must be sent to Mr, Lewer, 4, Wellington-street, 
Strand, or to Messrs. Ridgway, the Publishers, 169, Piccadilly, 
on or vefore the 24th instant; and Bills, &c. for stitching up, 
be fore the 29th, 








Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
0 s T U D E 


r | , % oF 1 N 
By the Author of * Eege an Aram,’ ‘ England and the 
nglish,’ &c. 
“© Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bulwer’s former 
works, we kuow none that ae the creative thiuker more than 


the present production.” —Lil, Gaz, 


D BuOCS acy ‘iN AMERICA, 
y M. DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
n 2 vols, 8vo, 
oA profound and admirable work on Democracy in America 
by M. de Tocqueville.”—Fureign Quarterly Review. 
III, 
SIR WILLIAM GELL’s NEW WO 
THE T OPOGRAPHY OF ROME ‘AND ITS 
VICINITY. 

By SIR WILLIAM GELL.' 

With a new and beautiful Map made by the Author, expressly for 
this work, from a» active and laborious survey. Iu 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Toe Map and Work sold separaicly.) 

“These elegant volumes are indispensable to the complete 
scholar and the classical travel ‘hipaa 


VISITS aT nome AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAME 


“These volumes are At, of the “reputation that is based 
upon the author’s former works.”—Al 
Second a 3 vols. pest 8vo. 


LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8v0. 
VI. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE, 
Saunders rt Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION = DUBLIN. 
Just published, price 1 
HE UNION of RELIGION with INTEL- 
LECTUAL CULTURE; a SERMON delivered at the 
Presbyterian Chapel, Eustace-street, Dublin, August 16; being 
the Sunday after the “Meeting of the’ British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

By JOHN KENRICK, M.A., Tutor of Manchester College, York. 

"B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street ; and Hodges and Smith, Du 


BRITISH eee 4 FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, 
Just published, 1 vol, 8vo. price 1 


HE THIRD VOLUME of RE PORTS, 
viz. Gee logy of North America, H. D. Rogers—Laws of 
Contagion, Dr. C. Henry—Animal Physiology, Professor Clar' 
—Zoology, Rev. L. Jeuvns—Capillary Attraction, Rev. J. Chailis 
— Physteal Optics, Professor Lioyd — Hydraulics, Part If. 
G. Rennie. Transactions of the Sections, aud Kecommendations 
of the Association and its Committees. 
Lately published, 


The First Volume of Reports. 2nd edition. 
Price 13s. 6d. 


The Second Volume of Reports. Price 12s. 


Lithographed Signatures of the Members who 
met at Cambridge in 1833, with the ea of the Public 
—" 4to. Price 4s. (To Members, 3 

« Members of the Association are entitled to purchase from 
oe al Treasurers, at the Depots, or at the Office of Mr, Ry 
Taybor, Primer, Red ns jon-court, “9 sireet, London, at the 
following prices: Vol. 1.9.3 Vo Vol. LIL. 105, 

Jobn Mr urray, Anemette- trast. 


CHEMICAL CATEC yg EW EDIT. 
In 8vo. 13th edition, 15s, board 

HE CHEMICAL CA'TECHISM. By the 

late ere L PS, F.L.G. and W.S.S. &e. &e. Au- 

thor of * Chemical : uts of Chemistry.’ &e. Re- 
vised and adapted to the Present State of Chemical Scien 
By BE. W. AYLEY, Jun. F.L.S., of the London Lust 
Longman, Revs, Or n, Green, and L 








PARKES'S 


Loudon : 


On October Ist will be published, in fep. “er with Vignette, 6s. 
cloth, the Second Volume 

IVES of the most EMINEN T LITERARY 

and SCIENTIFIC MEN. By R. SOUTHEY, Exsq.; 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, Exq.; the aes — CLOYNE} 

Sir D. BREWSTER ; Mrs. SHELLE, Y, 

Forming Vol. 71 of Dr. LARDNER’ CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 

Pub. Sept. 1, ‘Treatise on the Arts, Manufac- 

tures, Manners, &c. ‘of the Greeks and Romans, (2 vols.) Vol. II, 

London : Longman & Co.; and John Taylor. 


n October will be . published, 
N APPE NDIX to SIR JOHN ROSS'S 
FOUR YEARS’ ESIDENCE THE ARCTIC RE- 
GIONS, with Twenty Plates, 
and comprising Chapters or Original . 
ing subjects:—Meteorology, Natural History, Sketch of the 
Boothians, Vocabulary, Dialogues, and Population, Biography of 
the Crew, Surgeon’s Report, ditto on Lustraments, Chronometer 
and Baromete ts, Analysis ‘of Water, Provisions, &c.; Diurnal 
Variation, Retraction, Aurora Borealis, and Philosophical Obser- 
vations; a List of Subscribers will be added; and these desirous 
of having the Appendix, are requested to ‘send their Names, 
Addresses, &c. to the Ageut of whom the Work was obtained, 
if resident in the Country; or to Mr. Webster, 156, Regent- 
street, London, that they may be printed correctly. Price, to 
Subscribers to the origival work emy, and 35s. roy 
Non-Subscribers, an 2 2l. 12s. 6d. 


JARDINE'S N FATUR. AL IST’S LIBR ARY, 
e VoL. 10, small 8vo. with 36 Plates coloured from nature; 
together with Portrait and Memoir of Werver, in extra mo- 
rocco cloth boards, price 6s 
ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
BRITISH DIURNAL BUTTERFLIES 
Complete in Ove Volume, containing 176 Hlustrations, ‘settits 
engraved, and coloured from nature. 
Published by 5. Highley, 32, Fieet-street ; and to be had of all 
Bookse tlers. 


royal, 


early read 





Just publishe d, "handsomely printed in 4to. price 7s. 6d. 
MHE IMPORTANT THEOREM of 
M. STURM, fyseieees By B + H. Spitter,) on the 
UTION OF NU QUATIONS, by means of 
wl the Dete aaa a an ML and Situation of all the 
rs al Roots of a Numerical Equation is pletely and satisfac- 
cay with comparative simplicity. This remarkable 
1 just been published by order of the Académie 

Royale py Sele neces de l'Institut de France. 
J. Souter, 73, St. Paut’s C hurchyard. 





Just published, Ss 2s. Gd. in cloth, 


YHE CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY EVEN- 
ING, Vol. 1.; containing 26 SERMONS on Subjects taken 
from the Services of the Church y England. 
by the Rev. G. A, POOLE, 
Assistant Minister of the Epise: ae Cc hapel of St. John the 
Evangelist, Edinburgh. 
L. and J. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street, 


XT EW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Vol. VIII. 


containing the Nambers from January to ‘Sune, may now 
be had complete. 

This Periodical, which is published monthly, and regularly re- 
ceived, is contributed to by eminent writers. Each Number 
averages 80 pages in 8vo. neatly printed, the greater portion 
being Original Papers in VereeandF Prose, price 2s. each Number. 

Richard James Kennett, No. 14, York-street, Covent-garden, 
(removed from No, 59, Great Queen-street.) 

Of whom may be had, gratis, 

Catalogues of American and Miscellaneous 

Second- hand Books, at affixed prices, 





COTCH SMAL L BE ER i in in Bottle on SALE 

w at GRAHAM & Co.’s Store, NEW ROAD, Marylebone, 
near Baker-street, 

a ALEs, selected with particular care ouly for theit 


OL! D SMALL-STILL W HISKY, imported in cased Pancheons 
to prevent being adulterated. This precaution they found abso- 
lutely necessary, in a cour to have it genuine superior to 
every other offer: 
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THE ATHENZUM 

















HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CVIII. 


will be published NEXT WEEK. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post vo. 14s. 
NDIAN SKETCHES, taken during an 
EXPEDITION ameae the PAWNEES and other TRIBES 
of AMERICAN INDIANS. 
B JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 
Joha 1 Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, in 1 vol t 8vo. 10s. 6d. the 
THIRD aud LAST SERIE 3 of 
LEANINGS in NATU RAL HISTORY. 
With Notices and Anecdotes of the Royal Residences of 
Kew, Richmond, Hampton Cort, and 4 
,DWARD "JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks aud Palaces, 
Also, price 10s. 
A Third Edition of Jesse’s Gleanings, Vol. I. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS | for 
TRAVELLERS in ITALY, 8th edit. post 8vo. 15s. 
2. Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 
3rd 3 i 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
3. Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 18s. 
4. Simond’s Switzerland. New 
Sv0. 245. 
5. Dates and Distances; showing what may 
be done in a Tour of XVI. Mouths. Post 8v0. bs. 6d. e 
6. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edit. 
feap. 7s. 6d. 
7. Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature 
of Italy. 4th edit. fap. 7s. 6¢ 
8. Rome in the XiXth Century. 2nd edit. 
3 vols, small 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
9. Barrow’s Excursions 
Europe. New edit. post 8vo. 12s. 
10. Barrow’s Visit to Iceland and Norway in 
1834. Post 6vo. 12s. 
11. A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols, it BVO. 165. 
12. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice on 
Climate for Travelling Invalids. Svo. 12s. 
13. A Hand-book for Travellers upon the 
Continent. win 8vo, In the pres: 
John hu Murray, ‘Albemarle-stre et. 
Just published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s, ; illustrated by Ziucographic Plates 
from atgiens Drawings. 
ward | Moxon, Dover-street. 
WATER IN THE BRAIN. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, a . 
REATISE on WATER IN THE BRAIN, 
with the most ae Modes of Treatment. 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH, 
One of the Lecturers on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children at the Westminster School of Medicine, &c. 
ndon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
Just published, 











edit. 2 vols. 


in the North of 








in demy 8vo. price 14s. boards, with a Portrait 
and other Plates, 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL 
ISCOUNT EXMOUTH; 


Drawn up from Official and other Authentic Documents, 
supplied by his Family and Friends. 
y E. OSLER, Esq 

“A book full of interesting anecdotes of a noble specimen of 
English character.” —Times. 

‘he subject of this volume is one of oousual interest: it is 
altogether one of the most interesting pieces of Biography we 
have ever read.”—Observer. 

** This is the most interesting Naval Memoir since ‘ The Life 
of Nelson.’ It is a book which no biue-jacket ought to be with- 
out.””—United Service Gazette. 

Smith, Ele Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Conduit-street, Sept. 19. 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


1. The Pacha of Many Tales. Capt. Marryat. 
2. The Wife. The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
3. My Neighbourhood. Author of ‘ The Col- 


egi: 
4. "Harry Calverley. Author of‘ Cecil Hyde.’ 


5. Anne Grey. Miss Lester. 
6. The Two Friends. ‘The Countess of Bles- 
singtor on. 
7. The Mayor of Windgap. Banim. 
Sanuders and Otley, C ooduibstreet, Hanover-square. 


TPYHE COMPLETION of COWPER’S LIFE 
and WORKS. 

“The forthcoming volume of Mr. Grimshawe’s beautiful 
Edition of Cowper's Life and Works, will coutain the last por- 
tion of the Poet’s inimitable Letters, and will complete the pub- 
lication of this unique edition, We have watched its mouthty 
progress, and do not hesitate lo pronounce it to be the most per- 
Tect, and, indeed, only entire collection of his Works that ever 

Ss or can a ar—the publishers possessi exclusively the 
copvright of that valuable portion of the Letters, the Private 
Correspondence, The component parts of this beautiful edition 
now cousist of the Poems original and translated ; the whole Cor- 
respondence, unbroken and chrovologically arrange ad; the Lile; 
and an elegantly-written Essay on the Genius of Cowper, irom 
the pen of the Rev, Mr. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow.’ The 
Embellishments are from the Drawings of Mr. Harding, e xqui- 
sitely engraved by the Findens, and illustrate admirably the 
Scenes associated with Cowper's life; the Portraits are those of 
Cowper, his Mother, and Dr. Jobuson, Ac. Issued atso moderate 
@ price, the work cannot fail of having an extensive circulation,” 
Morning Paper. 

Saunders and Oiley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





No. 14, ‘York-street, Corgnanen. 
NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, just received by RicuarD 
JaMEs Kenner (removed from No, 59, Great Queen-street). 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL, designed, 
by specific Directions, to aid in forming the Lotellectual 
and Moral see and Habits of the Student. 
y the Rev. JOHN TODD. 12m 
“We do not  *. meet with a book which seamless a greater 
amount of sound counsel and honest sense than this. The views 
of the author are, in wenerel, most judicious; the plans he lays 
out and enforces are good; and action upou them could scarcely 
fail to be productive of the best results. He has brought to his 
task a mind whose experience has been large, and whose ee 
ments and discrimination are everywhere apparent; ends d 
sirable to be reached, are pointed out with remarkable perspi- 
Cuiiy; and the whole —— Foal intention of the volume cannot 
be too highly praised. nicherbacker. 

Pencil Sketches; or, Outlines of Character 
and Manners. By Miss Leslie. Second Series. 12mo. 

Pleaforthe West. By Lyman Beecher, D.D. 

An Analysis of Terrestrial Magnetism. By 
James Barlow. 8svo. 

Letters from Constantinople and its Environs. 
By an American, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Woodland Cottage; or, Henry and Emma 
Acton’s Conversations to their Children, Square 12nfo. 

Matthias and his Impostures; or, the Progress 
of Fanaticism. By N.S. Stone. 12mo. 

Treatise on Mineralogy; consisting of Descrip- 
tions of the Species, With 500 Woode uts, By C. A. "Shepard. 2 2 vols, 

Salmagundi; or, the Whim-Whams and Opi- 
nione of Lancelot langstaff, Esq. and others. New edit. 2vols, 12mo, 

The Pastor's Testimony. By the Rev. J. A. 
Clark. 2nd edit. 12mo. 

Elements of Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Rabbinical Grammar. By John G, "Palfrey. bv0. 

Youth’s Letter-Writer; or, the Epistolatory 
Art made plain and easy to Beginners, through the Example of 

enry Moreton, By Mrs. J. Farrar. 12mo. 

Tales of the Revolution; being rare and re- 
markable Passages of the History of the War of 1775. 12mo,. 

Influence of Mothers on the Character, Wel- 
fare, and Destiny of Individuals, Families, and Communities. By 

Goodrich, 12mo. 

Remarks on the Abracadabra of the Nine- 
teenth Century, or on Dr. Samuel Halinemann’s Homeopathic 
Medicine. By William Leo-Wolf, M.D. 

Complete Farmer and Rural Economist ; 
containing an Epitome of the most important Branches of Agri- 
culture and Raral Eeonomy. By T. G, i What 12mo. 

Remains of the Rev. C. Yharton, D.D., 
with a Memoir of his Life. By G. W. Donne. 2 vols. 

Method of Computing the Orbit of a Comet 
or Pianet. By Nathaniel Bowditch, L.L.D. 4to. 

Elements of Algebra. “Translated from the 
French of M. Bourden, by C. Davies. 12mo. 

Social Choir; designed as a Class Book for 
the Domestic Circle. Being Selections of Music from the most 
celebrated Composers, with Original Poeiry. Obiong. 

English-German and German-English Dic- 
tionary ; ee v4 from the Dictionaries of Lloyd, Nohden, &c. 
2 vols. int, 5 

Portraits of the principal Reformers of the 
Sixteenth Testers with a a of the Reformation of Re- 
ligion. 12mo. uts of Medals, &c, 

Black Beard; a Page from the Colonial His- 
tory of Philadelphia. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Speechesand Forensic Arguments. By Daniel 
Webster. 2 vols, 8vo. Either Volume separately. 

Allen Prescott; or, the Fortunes of a New 
England Boy. 2 vols. 12mo, 

Appeal in favour of that Class of Americans 
called Africans. By Mrs. Child, 12mo. Frontispiece. 

Catalogues of the Animals and Plants of 
Massachusetts ; ; withhac opious Index. svo. 

Holy Land and its Inhabitants. By S. G. 
Bullfinch. 12mo. Map. 

Mécanique Céleste. By La Place. Translated, 
with a Commentary, by N. Bowditch. Vol. III, 4to. | 

Merchant's Assistant; or, Mercantile In- 
structor. Being a fall Account of the Monies, Coins, Weights, 
and Measures of the principal Trading Nations and their C olonies. 
By Francis J. Grand. svo. boards, 

Report of the Trial of the Spanish Pirates ; 
with Supplement. 8vo. 

Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian 
Trath. (Continued occasionally.) 12mo. No, i. Trial and 
Seil-discipline, 1. The Sceptre. IIL. Home. 

Scientific ‘Tracts, and Family Lyceum. Con- 
ducted by Jerome V.C, Smith, M.D. Vol. 1, New Series. 12mo. 


- 2nd edition, 


Stuart’s Study of the Original Languages of 


the Bible. Svo. 2nd edit. sd, 
Words of a Believer. 
French of F. dela Mennues. 12mo. 
Library of American Biography. Conducted 
by Jared Sparkes. Vol. IIL. Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold, 
with Portraits and Fac-simile Autographs. Royal 12mo, 
; Bt contains Lives of Stark, Browa, Montgomery, and Allen, 
—_—————— Captain ’ Smith and Alex. Wilson, 
Child’ s (Mrs. ) Ladies’ Family Library. Vol. 1. 
Biographies of Mad. de Staél and Mad. Roland, Vol, 11. Lady 
Russell and Mad, Gayon, 12mo. Portraits. Vol. IIL. Tue Bio- 
graphies ee vod Wives. 12m0, Plates. 
Catechism of Medical Jurisprudence ; with a 
peceaen -_ the Study of Forensic Medicine. By 5. W. Wil- 


Translated from the 


“The sekanian PERIODICALS are regularly received, and back 
Volumes aud Numbers alwayson hand: Norih American Review— 
Biblical Repository—Ame » Jurist—Quarterly Christian Specta- 
tor—Christian Examiner—New England Magazine—American An- 
nual Register—American Almauack ; &c.—CATALoGugs gratis, 





SELECT NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
On the Ist of October, complete for Six Shillings (the three 


vols. in one), with a Portrait of the Author, and a Vj igneue, 
M LDM 


or, The ADV ENTURES of a NAVAL OFFICER, ‘ 
y Captain MARRYAT, R.N 
Author oF t Jacob Faithful,’ ‘ Posen Simple,’ &e, 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELIsTs, 

*,* By a new arrangement, each Work will, in future, be 
comprised in a single volume, price six shillings, containing a 
quantity equal to double that in each Volume of the Waverley 
Noveis. Published sd Peg ang Colbarn, i i Bentley. 

jd by all Bookselle 


Joa sory price 10s. ca 
and Co. Frith-street, Soho-sq 
HE “GERM of FINE PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. By F. D. ROHLFFS. 
Dedicated to his Friend J. Moscueves, Esq. 

A novel system of tuition, arene recommended to teachers 
of the Pianoforte, Ladies’ Schools, Goveruesses, and those who 
assist in this branch of education, For characteristics, see New 
Monthly Magazine for August. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price Is.; or 8s. per dozen, for distribution, 


[HE DOCTRINE of ETERNAL PUNISH. 
MENT IRRECONCILABLE with the NATURE of the 
DEITY ; and an Attempt to Prove the Truth of Universal Re- 
demption on the Authority of Scripture. 
“All dows out trom the Deity, and “all must be absorbed into 
him Bag Regs perio 
.ondon : Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 








CORPORATION ser teny 
Just published, in 12mo. price Is. 


CORRECT and COMPREHENSIVE 
ABSTRACT of the New and Important Statute for the 
Regulation of MUNICIPAL Se in ENGLAND 
and WALES. By JOHN H. BRA 
Author = ¢ — areata Ye to Earcewtste.” ‘A Ate Die- 
ary of P: bial Law and Taxation,’ &c. & 
amen: Primed re) publiched by J. S. Hodson, 22, Pemsiste- 
court, Fleet-street; and sold by Simpkin, Marshail, and Co, 
Stationers’-hall-court. 


This day is published, 4th edition, revised and much enlarged, 
rice 7s. cloth, 

ANUAL of PATHOLOGY; 
containing > ie ptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Cha. 
racters of Diseases; together with an Exposition of the different 
Methods of Examination applicable to Affections of the Or- 

ans ae. within the Head, Chest, and Abdomen. By 
{. MARTINET, D.M.P. xtranslated, with Alterations and 
Additions, by JONES QUAIN 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
HURLSTON TALES, 
By the Author of * Tales of a Voyager.’ 3 vols. post 8¥0, 

” Exquisitely toid, and full of sunny joyousness,”—Carr, 

Marryat. . 
Ill. PLANTAGENET. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

** Decidedly the best novel of the season.” Morning Post.— 
‘Three noble volumes.” New Monthly Magazine.—“ The au- 
thor bas placed himself by this effort in the first line of modera 
uovelists.”? Westminster Review, No. 

Ill. TRANSFUSION. By "aeazam Gopwry, Jun. 
3 vols. pos! 

“Will become a standard ie in British literature.”~ 

Monthly Review. 
eS. E DOOM OF GIALLO. 
y the Author of ‘ The Man of Two Lives. 

“A hight dra mad ieee ia style, and asindie in 
diction.” — 

Vv. ROOKWOOD. “By W.H. AtxswerrtH. 3rdedit. 

“A legend of enchaining interest. ”— Fraser's Magazine. 

John Macrone, 3, St St. James’ y's square. 


NEW WORKS, just published by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlingtoo-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with a fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 


IR THOMAS PICTON, GCB. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Originals in the possession of the Family. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. (On the 25th instant.) 


A STEAM V OTASs DOWN THE DANUBE, 
ith Sketch 
HUNGARY, ww AL A. VACHIA. ‘SERV 1A, and TURKEY. 
MICHAEL J, QUIN, 
Author of * A Visit A spaine &e. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP 
FROM ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO. 2 vols. svo. with Plates, 24s. 











4. 
In 1 vol. = price 10s. 6d. with a fine Portrait of Mr, Beckford, 
from a Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES or 
ALCOBAGA AND BATALHA. 
By WM. BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Vathek,’ Maly,’ xc. 


5. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO = HOLY LAND, 
SYRL 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. . vols. oat gvo. with Portrait. 


TEN YEARS IN’ SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates. 


.. f 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By CHARLES F. HOFFMAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





b- 

London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, Pu 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, ne & 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by 
Booksellers and Newsventers,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mest¥ - 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Iretanp, W. F. Ww —_ A 
Dablin; for the ConTINENT, M, Baudry, 9, Rue da Coq 
St.-Honoré, Paris, 





